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Sale 


Management 


The Weekly Magazine for Marketing Executives 


APR 2 1930 


San Francisco from the twin peaks, looking the full 
length of Market Street and across the East Bay to 
Berkeley, Oakland and Alameda 


The Pacific Coast— 
An Inviting Market for 1930 


I 


Will High Wages Arrest 
the Price Decline? 


HE MIN 


IN ADVERTISING 


In 1929 the Tribune Published 


15,021,836 


Lines of Paid Advertising 


A lead of more than a quarter million 
lines over the second newspaper 


A Gain for the Year of 
(092,190 LINES 


Exceeding the combined gains of the other 
two Minneapolis newspapers by 36,689 lines 


NEAPOL 


» 


S MARKET 


IN; CIRCULATION 


Daily Circulation 


127,09 3 


Exceeding the second paper by 19,229 
Exceeding the third paper by 67,780 


Sunday Circulation 


170,415 


Exceeding the nA paper by 8,418 


FIRST in Reader Acceptance 


In 1929 THE TRIBUNE published 1,099,238 MORE lines of classified advertising than in 
1908, while the second paper published only 36,606 more lines of classified advertising in 


1929 than it did in 1908. 


Here is incontestable evidence of the newspaper reading public’s 
overwhelming preference for THE TRIBUNE as an advertising medium . . 


. a reader accep- 


tance of utmost significance to ALL advertisers who seek the most effective contact with the 
largest number of consumers in the Minneapolis market. 


x *& * 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 


FIRST Advertising Buy 


The 


The Minneapolis 


NEW YORK—John B. Woodward, Inc.; CHICAGO—Guy §. Osborn, Inc.; DETROIT—J. R. Scolaro; ST. LOUIS— 
C. A. Cour; ATLANTA—Mrs. A. D. Grant; SAN FRANCISCO—C. Geo. Krogness; LOS ANGELES—A. A. Hinkley 


Gravure Service Corporation, NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


“DCT 


Market 


Gc Fe & Nw FT 


With May consecutive 
issues of Cosmopolitan have shown 
gains and a month-old record 

broken: May is the largest issue in 
advertising linage and revenue in the 


history of Cosmopolitan. 


we 


p MSI ARAN= A Class Magazine With More Than La Circulation 


day and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexing -, New York, N. Y. Su . e Bee: . See 6 in advance, 
<A matter June 1, 1928, 4 fae ‘Poa Office at New York. N. 4 the Act of March 3 Je. 13. 
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EVERY 


SALES & ADVERTISING 
Executive 


should have this 


HANDBOOK 


of helpful information on 


TAGS 


(Sent Gratis — On Request) 


; = tell your 
story quickly, clearly, con- 
cisely, attractively, con- 
vincingly. Tags shout to 
prospective buyers from 
crowded counters of com- 
peting products ‘Please 
look over here a minute’’. 
Tags add a cheery “*Thank 


you”’ to complete deliveries. 


All along the line, from fac- 
tory processes to final con- 
sumers, tags can help you 


TELL and SELL. 


The American Tag Hand- 
book illustrates and de- 
scribes scores on scores of 
everyday, profitable uses 
for tags—in every business. 
Get your copy now. 


| 2S RRR RR ea RI SRE 
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Write Office Nearest You 


American Tag Co. 


6159 So. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
115 Sussex Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


Ss 


BY WALTER MANN 


Fitzgerald’s Survey of 
Southern Markets 


Out in the West a two-gun man was one 
of particular potency in his profession. By 
the same token it is doubtless equally prob- 
able that a two-feather agency is of pro- 
portionate potency in /ts profession. 

The Fitzgerald Advertising Agency of 
New Orleans is a two-feather agency—a 
fact established without a shadow of a 
doubt. It has one feather in its trade- 
mark (quill and ink pot rampant on a 
black background crossed diagonally with 
the lower case initials f.a.a.)—and another 
feather in its cap for a 300-page (eight and 
a half by eleven inch) board-covered ‘‘Sur- 
vey of Southern Markets’’* which reached 
the S.O.S. last week. 

This is a decidedly ambitious survey, 
well deserving of review in this column. 
Basing its areas for mass-bought products 
on the Wholesale Grocery Survey, it sub- 
mits a mass of factors which it claims are 
particularly applicable to the South, ice., 
population, railroad mileage, value of farm 
property, value of farm products, bank re- 
sources, value of exports and imports, 
property true value, value of manufactured 
products, individual bank deposits, highway 
expenditures and number of motor 
vehicles. 

Part I describes the South as “the grow- 
ing giant’’ with graphs showing the com- 
parative increases in the South for varying 
periods of years as of each of the factors 
listed above. Although this graph shows 
a cleat growth in the South—particularly 
in motor cars (1912-1928) and coinciden- 
tally highways (1904-1928), also individual 
bank deposits (1900-1928), value of im- 
ports (1900-1928) and value of manufac- 
tured products (1900-1927), all of which 
are obvious indices of progress—we feel 
that the grouping of these graphs in an- 
other way which would put all but two 
(for a similar comparison period of 
growth) into one chart (1900-1928) and 
the other two (1910-1928) in another, 
would have been better for comparative 
purposes. 

Despite this minor objection the work 
stands out as a real accomplishment in the 
clear way in which it portrays the South 
as a market well worth considering for 
both consumer and industrial products. 

Population, for instance, is seen to have 
increased 57 per cent since 1900 while the 
U. S. had increased 58 per cent; farm prop- 
erty had increased 245 per cent in value 
from 1900 to 1925 while the U. S. had 
increased 179 per cent; value of farm prod- 
ucts, 273 per cent since 1900, while the 
U. S. had increased 238 per cent; the value 
of manufactured products, 750 per cent 
versus the U. S.’s 450 per cent; railroad 
mileage, 57 per cent versus U. S.’s 31 per 


* For the purposes of this survey ‘“‘the South’ 
included the following states: Alabama, | Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Texas. As we go to press we have 
heard no violent protests from Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Kentucky despite ru- 
mors to the effect that they, too, are Southern 
states. 


cent; number of motor vehicles (since 
1912), 4,034 per cent versus U. S.’s 2,324 
per cent; highway expenditures (since 


1904) 3,659 per cent versus U. S.’s 2,084 
per cent; value of exports (since 1900), 
320 per cent versus U. S.’s 268 per cent; 
value of imports (since 1900), 1,069 per 
cent versus U. S.’s 381 per cent; true value 
of property (since 1900), 381 per cent 
versus U. S.’s 280 per cent; bank resources 
(since 1910), 278 per cent versus U. S.’s 
219 per cent and individual bank deposits 
(since 1900), 1,503 per cent versus U. S.’s 
630 per cent. 

The balance of this weighty work con- 
tains pictures of the Department of Com- 
merce areas around U. S. wholesale grocery 
centers and data as to location, population, 
transportation, natural resources, agricul- 
ture, industries, etc. All from well recog- 
nized and generally quoted sources. 

Finally comes a recap of much valuable 
information and a hand-colored map which 
shows the markets of varying sizes by dif- 
ferent tints and major and minor cities by 
special code marks. 

Despite the earlier remark about feathers 
we still say that the ‘Survey of Southern 
Markets” was really something to crow 
about. Available through the Fitzgerald 
Advertising Agency, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. Price $6.00. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Economics of Retailing, by Paul H. 
Nystrom. Two volumes. A complete re- 
writing of the earlier book on this subject. 
Volume 1, Retail Institutions and Trends. 
The study covers both large and small 
stores and traces the development of the 
various forms of retailing such as the in- 
dependent store, department store, mail- 
order house, chain store and miscellaneous 
forms. Particular stress has been placed 
upon present trends in retailing. Volume 
2, Principles of Retail Store Operation. A 
critical analysis of the fundamental opera- 
tions of retailing, the aim being to dis- 
cover the underlying reasons, common 
factors of successful practice and the prin- 
ciples of wide general application. Concrete 
cases are used as illustrations to clarify 
principles rather than to serve as models. 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East Twenty- 
sixth Street, New York City. (Vol. 1, 
466 pages; Vol. 2, 689 pages.) ($10.00 
for both volumes, not sold separately.) 


How Great Cities Are Fed. By W. P. 
Hedden, chief, bureau of commerce, The 
Port of New York Authority. This study 
traces the revolutionary changes in methods 
of distributing perishable foodstuffs to our 
large terminal centers, analyzes the types 
of facilities needed under the new condi- 
tions and points out the developments 
which seem to promise a reduction in the 
spread between farm and city prices. 

C. Heath & Company, 239 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York. $2.80. 318 pages. 


Markets for American Toilet Prepara- 
tions. Report made by U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. (15 cents.) 62° pages. 
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PRINTING... 
that pays for itself 


Speedy, abundant, economical printing means 
0), more in business today than ever before. Cir- 


per culars to meet today's keener competition and get 


more business! Office forms to speed up routine 


rces operations and prevent confusion! 

eins The Printing Multigraph has made it easier 
than ever before to meet modern requirements 
‘on- for a large share of business printing. It makes 
‘ery more printed sales helps available at moderate 
cost. It cuts the cost of office forms and simplifies 
‘Og: the job of keeping adequate supplies at hand. 


ible How much a Printing Multigraph will contribute 
dif. toward increasing your annual net profit depends 
by on your business. Many a Multigraph user will 
hers tell you that what he saves in printing costs 
combined with what his Multigraphed material 
rald brings in as sales promotion return makes the 
machine pay ifs own way with a margin to spare. 

Any Multigraph representative will be glad to 


quote specific figures on results in your own line 


of business. Look up our local address in your 
ject. telephone directory — or write us direct. 


nall AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1832 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


88 Folder 58 Folder Lever Addresser Model 60 Multigraph Model 100 Multigraph 


+ | ——Yhe MULIIGRAPH Line — 


Keyboard Compotype nee 
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estate : 


shouldn't be ‘DRY’ 


by J. P. Lohman 


(Real Estate Editor of the New York American) 


Our real estate page is edited principally for real estate men. But it’s 
written as if it were to be read by laymen—as curiously it is in many cases. 
Enough technical jargon and the language of musty old deeds comes 
before the eyes of the average real estate man to make him want to 
tear up a paper which gives him more. We learned that from the 
sad experience of others. The American's real estate news is quite 
complete and authentic. And our column, “Speaking of Real Estate,” 
gives the romance and human interest of a subject that is considered 
quite dry. We call it a poor morning if we don’t publish at least one 
unusual feature. A\nd it's a bad day, indeed, when we muff a fact. Our 
bad days are few and far between. All of which are a few reasons 
why the profession of realtors in New York form almost a solid bloc 
of New York American readers. 
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© Ewing Galloway 


AN unusually successful electric 
appliance campaign in which 
the manufacturer got public utili- 
ties to cooperate with department 
stores to. sell $750,000 worth 
of machines in an_ eleven-week 
campaign will be described in an 
early issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
Measures the company took to 
keep sales from being lost by re- 
tail clerks will prove especially 
interesting to concerns in other 
lines. 


% % % 


P RICE-CUTTING and bad trade 
practices had so_ thoroughly 
demoralized the market for the 
ice cream manufacturers the bulk 
of whose business came from the 
Washington, D. C., market that 
these concerns finally got together 
and ‘‘cleaned house.’’ How they 
eliminated wasteful practices and 
got their industry back on a 
sound basis will be explained in 
an article which will appear in 
one of the April issues. 


* * * 
ETHODS the National Lead 
Company uses to _ develop 


business in the ‘‘smokestack’’ mar- 
kets will be explained in_ this 
magazine soon by M. Rea Paul, 
director of color research, for that 
company. 


Advertising 
Seventy-five Big Magazine Advertisers—How They Grew.......... 566 
By Walter Mann 
February Newspaper Lineage in Sixty-one Cities ................. 570 
Compensation 
Practical Plans for Paying Specialty Salesmen—No. 2............. 558 
By Richard C. Hay 
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Will High Wages Arrest the Price Decline? .................... 553 
Markets 
The Pacific Coast—An Inviting Market for 1930................. 550 
By Edgar Lloyd Hampton 
Sales Policies 
Training Course Is Big Factor in Knox Sales Expansion........... 554 
By James True 
Wilson’s ‘‘Salesmobile’’ Takes Sample Room to Customers........ 556 
By D. G. Baird 
General Foods Tests Reserve Force to Build Outlets for Entire Line 562 
By Lawrence M. Hughes 
Styling 
Big Stores Jumped at Our Line When We Gave It Style Appeal.... 568 
By L. W. Jackson, sales manager, The Palmer Brothers Company, 
New London, Connecticut , 
Departments and Services 
i ee EE RR OE eee ee Meee eae eer ry 542 
EE 6x0506.4040000995095a0ete ae ee ee 546 
Latest News in Sales and Advertising, Beginning on.............. 572 
ME. osas conte 580 
Cover photograph by Ewing-Galloway 
RAYMOND BILL, President; PHILIP SALISBURY, Vice-President and Director of Advertising; J. F. Wetntz, C. E. Lovejoy, Vice- 
Presidents; M. V. REED, Eastern Advertising Manager; FREDERICK FRANKLIN, Promotion Manager; R. E. SMALLWOOD, Circulation 
Manager; G. D. YouNG, London Manager. Published by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York; Chicago 
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Advertise to Money in Circulation 
In January this year Jacksonville DAILY passed around $185,000 MORE 
than. during December; bank clearings practically $5,000,000 in excess of the 
previous month. And in the center of this circulating purchasing power circulates 
“Florida’s Foremost Newspaper,” connecting your goods with the buying will- 
ingness of 96,000 Times-Union consumers in Jacksonville—plus true state-wide 
distribution. 
The Mlorida Cimes-Union “Hiews'* 
FLORIDA 
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Merchandise prize award 


campaigns which will ap- 


peal to, and not question, 
the intelligence of your 
sales organization, afford 
tremendous leverage for 
raising sales beyond your 
normal expectancy even 
during your customary 
busy season. 


Such a plan as we de- 
scribe in our prospectus 
and catalogue of prize 
suggestions will appeal 
not only to your entire 
sales group, but will 
bring into play the en- 
thusiasm and support of 
the participant’s entire 
family. This domestic 
influence is valuable! 


Our prospectus tells how 
this influence may be ob- 
tained. A copy will be 
sent to your sales or ad- 
vertising manager upon 
request. 


Sales Promotion Division 


Marshall Pierce 
Company 


29 East Madison St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to 
executive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 
business letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


which publish them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


The Detroit News Year Book of 1930. 
Contains a directory of major whole- 
sale and retail outlets and a list of 
buying personnel of leading Detroit 
firms, together with population charac- 
teristics of the Detroit field, trading 
area, indices of prosperity, discussion 
of the motor industry, banking back- 
ground, its potentialities in the air- 
plane field and transportation facilities. 
Describes the place of the Detroit 
News in the city’s life, its circulation 
data and its merchandising service. 


Radio Advertising 


Broadcasting as an Advertising Me- 
dium. A booklet reprinting an ad- 
dress by the manager of Station 
WCCO which contains, among other 
valuable hints, some on using the air 
for advertising, a sound analysis of 
the various hours of the day and eve- 
ning, the kind of people listening in 
at each hour and the program most 
suitable for each group. 


Direct Mail 


How to Use Sales Letters in Your 
Business. Points out the details which 
spell the success or failure of a multi- 
graphed letter direct-mail campaign— 
that mechanical perfection is impera- 
tive for ready acceptance, and how 
flawless letters may be guaranteed, 
coupled with the advantages of low 
cost. The story of how Dickie-Ray- 
mond saved the Harvard Cooperative 
Society $120 on a single mailing 
through knowledge of the postal regu- 
lations is an interesting one. Direct- 
mail planning and counsel are one 
feature of the service to which many 
leading firms give excellent  tes- 
timonials. 


Sales Contests 


Let’s Run a Sales Contest. This book- 
let outlines more than a score of sales 
contest plans and ideas, some original 
and some successfully tried and tested, 
for every variety of purpose, from the 
“Sale-a-Day” plan to the “Bigger- 
Down-Payment” plan. The relative 


merits of merchandise and cash prizes 
are discussed fairly, contest psychology 
is analyzed with hints on how to assure 
pleasant feelings about results, the 
personal touch, enlisting the interest 
of the salesman’s family, etc. Prepared 
by John M. Kumler and priced $2.00 
except to executive readers of this 
magazine who request it on company 
letterhead. 


Executive Training 


What the Executive Should Know. 
Turn to page 23 of this informative 
booklet and try yourself out on an- 
swering the twenty-five business ques- 
tions. They are questions typical of 
the kind that come before executives 
every day—and in this form provide 
a quick and easy method for taking a 
rough inventory of your grasp of 
broad business questions. Those who 
cannot give themselves a passing grade 
will be interested in learning more 
about the service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. This famous 
training course has been used by 398,- 
000 men, of whom vice-presidents, 
presidents and general managers make 
up the largest classifications. 


Sampling 


Sampling as an Adjunct to Food Ad- 
vertising. Not the “how but the why” 
of sampling is pointedly and briefly 
told in this booklet—that is not limit- 
ed in its application to the problems 
of food distribution only. Peck Dis- 
tributing Corporation, with uniformed 
sampling staffs, has published the 
booklet out of an extended experience 
in this little-understood field. 


Illustration 


How to Use Photographs in Your 


Business. Around the slogan, “Photo- 
graphs Tell the Truth,” the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of American 
have built their story of how photo- 
graphs are helping advertisers sell 
their products, with illustrations of 
diversified lines of merchandise that 
have been sold successfully with pho- 
tographs as an aid. 
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| Ask You, Must Figures Be as 
Dry as Senator Borah? 


As I sit here in my mahogany chair watch- 


—a7 OOS nH 


ing the world’s most-advertised sun do his daily dozen, the thought mean- 


a 
oa 


ders around in my microscopic mentality that figures are friendly little 


— ao 


beings, after all. I allude to digits and not to dames. ¢ ¢ « Let’s pick one 
up by the hind legs and see just what kind of a guy he is. Maybe he’s trip- 
lets, or twins, or even quadrupeds. Ah!—This one we’re dissecting is a 
whole neighborhood, as it were. Eleven digits long; well fed and happy; 
with the greatest character on earth giving him undeniable authority. 
Here’s the just-mentioned character: $—-The eleven delightful digits are 
these —— 252,107,306.00. In other words, $252,107,306.00! ¢ ¢ « 


Which, I am given to understand, is a lot of money. At any rate, it’s what 


i 


Los Angeles housewives spend a year for groceries; representing a per capita 
outlay, per family, of $754.73. Now this eleven-cylindered figure is highly 
important—particularly to you food manufacturers, because you can get 
your heaping share of it in cash-registerable business if you tell your story 
in the Examiner! ¢¢¢ Just one more figure, Senor Sanka:—More than one- 
third of the 252 million our Los Angeles wives invest annually for these edi- 
bles is represented daily by this modern newspaper’s circulation which is 
considerably over 200,000. ¢ « ¢ Figuratively, I trust I haven’t been just 
7 another Borah! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Let’s 
get 


right 
down 


FUNDAMENTALS 


USINESS history provides 

fundamentals upon which 
every manufacturer, distributor 
or sales manager may wisely base 
his campaign to capture sales. 
Such facts are an accurate guide 
in laying preliminary plans, se- 
curing adequate distribution, 
apportioning appropriations, and 
fixing sales quotas. 


With these facts and proven 
experience to go on, there’s little 
necessity or excuse for costly 
euesswork. 


As evidence of the soundness 
of this premise, let us point out 


to 


its application in advertising to 
the greatest market in America 


.. . Metropolitan New York. 


Merchandising history in this 
huge market place points to one 
medium that has over a period 
of years proven equally profi- 
cient in stimulating sales for 
products widely diversified in 
price range, character and use. 


This medium . . . the New 
York Evening Journal .. . offers 
advertisers the opportunity of 
dominating the whole New York 
Market effectively, economically, 
without duplication . . . and at a 
single cost! 


~NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


MarCH 29, 1939 


e @ e There is no more significant news this week 
than is contained in the graph published elsewhere in this 
issue tracing the long-time trend of commodity prices and 
wages. We have had three war price peaks, all much 
alike, but only one wage peak, and that unique peak is 
still towering—the chief bulwark against continued de- 
flation. 


e @ e@ fulius H. Barnes’s hopeful prognosis in respect 
to credit supplies is supported by the Harvard Economic 
Society. Conditions are wholly favorable to business ex- 
pansion, it says, even mortgage money showing some im- 
provement. It foresees an early termination of commodity 
price unsettlement. 


@e @ e Less convincing was Mr. Barnes’s report that 
“advertising in sixty-three leading periodicals was 4 per 
cent less (this month) than in March last year.’ Mr. Barnes’s 
information about magazine advertising is defective, to 
say the least. He goes by lineage of a limited group, 
which takes no account of rate advances following material 
circulation increases. National Advertising Records, an 
85 per cent complete compendium, show that the space 
used by advertisers in eighty-eight magazines this month 
involved expenditures nearly 8 per cent more than in 
March, 1929. The great majority of magazines with large 
volume registered good gains. 


@ e@ e Retail sales of passenger automobiles in Feb- 
tuary were only about 5 per cent less than in February, 
1929, according to reports received this week. This 
compares with a decline in January of 18 per cent. The 
favorable implications of this news are enhanced by the 
further information that stocks of new cars in the hands 
of dealers on March 1 were 20 per cent less than a year 
ago. 


@ @ e Donaldson Brown, chairman of General Motors 
finance committee, thinks that to retail sales control of 
production there should be added the safeguard afforded 
by dealer reaction to sales if stabilization is to be main- 
tained. With this in view Motor Accounting, a subsidiary, 
has been installing uniform accounting practice through- 
out G. M. dealer organizations. 


@ @ e@ Summing up, Mr. Brown says: ‘“The automo- 
bile industry has become a business of retail merchandis- 
ing, and the strength and permanency of any producer 
must be measured in terms of the strength of his retailing 
organization. No policies or practices can survive which 
do not definitely reckon with the equities of the dealer 
and the intricacies of his operating position down to the 
last detail.” 


@ @ e Expenditure of $383,000,000 for public build- 
ings, state aid for roads, and other measures in behalf of 
agriculture are provided for in bills rushed through the 
Senate this week. President Hoover asked for such legis- 
lation to relieve the employment situation. 


@ @ e@ The main thing about the Senate’s passage of 
the tariff bill this week after interminable wrangle is that 
it promises relief from uncertainty at a time when busi- 
ness needs to know what’s ahead. 


Significant News 


[549] 


@ @ e Two big department store chains, Macy and 
Gimbel’s, had sales between them of $274,904,000 in the 
year ended January 31. Their combined net earnings were 
$10,171,000—.037 on sales. But Macy with nearly 55 
per cent of total volume had 92 per cent of the earnings 
and retained .062 on sales, while Gimbel’s with 45 per 
cent of volume kept only .0065 on sales. 


@ @ e Safeway Stores (grocery chain), on the other 
hand, sold $213,496,000 worth of goods in 1929 on 
which its return per dollar of sales was .029. Macy’s 
earnings on common stock was equal to $6.70 per share, 
Safeway’s $8.67 per share. 


e@ @ e Whose ox is gored by a Department of Agri- 
culture pure food and drug bureau warning put out this 
week that deprecates illusions of miraculous effects from 
the use of any antiseptic, such as a mouth wash, the chief 
result of which is a pleasant taste and only partial and 
temporary destruction of germ life in the mouth? 


@ e@ e Kentucky, in addition to its new anti-chain 
tax law, is considering a bill which would require that 
food advertisements shall declare the net weight of pack- 
age contents. This is aimed at the chains. It would be 
more likely to hit the manufacturers who vary weights of 
contents with costs of manufacture. 


@ @ e Railroad car loadings will go up sharply in 
the Alleghany district during the next three months, ac- 
cording to estimates of the Shippers’ Advisory Board. The 
outlook is for 50,922 more cars than were used in the 
same period last year. This is a gain of 5 per cent. 


@ @ e@ General Electric's net profit of $67,290,000 
last year, 24.3 per cent more than that of 1928, is one 
of the high lights in a year of great achievement. Sig- 
nificant of present conditions in the industry is the fact 
that unfilled orders at the end of the year were $94,623,- 
000 compared with $72,953,000 at the end of 1928. 


@ @ e@ The Government’s allegations in its suit to 
prevent the merger of Vacuum Oil and Standard Oil of 
New York would be even more formidable and convincing 
than they seem if no account was to be taken of the 
changed conditions—such as the Shell competition—that 
will be urged upon the attention of the courts in justifica- 
tion of the proposed action. 


@ @ e How some of our advertising strikes a foreign 
observer is illustrated by comments in a recent address 
in Paris by Andre Siegfried, author of “America Comes 
of Age.” As evidence that ‘‘advertising, which in the 
United States has a rather high moral value, tends to 
represent not individuals but trades,” he cited the Lucky 
Strike campaign against sweets which he characterized as 
“not only positive but aggressive.” One may agree with 
this remark and still question his further comment: ‘‘This 
shows that there is overproduction.” Overproduction of 
what? Double-edged advertising? 


HE Wall Street 
crash in no 
sense affected 
the Pacific 

Coast as it did the 

East, because the Pa- 

cific Coast lies 3,000 

miles away, and be- 

cause these Western 
states have never real- 
ly thought in terms of 
stock speculations. 
For conservative in- 
vestments, they turn 
to municipal improve- 
ment bonds, first 
mortgages and similar 
securities. When they 
invest in the hope of 
phenomenal rewards 
it is either in the stock 
of some local corpora- 
tion, or in real estate. 

Another reason the 
Pacific Coast was rela- 
tively uninjured is 
found in its diversity 
of assets. Oregon and 
Washington produce 
one out of each three 
apples eaten in the 
United States. They 
also produce annually 
75,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, $40,000,000 
worth of canned sal- 
mon, $350,000,000 -in 
shingles and lumber, 
and a large variety of 
other products. 

California has an 
even larger number of 
marketable products— 
agriculture, live stock, 
oil, citrus and other 
fruits, motion _ pic- 
tures, tourist traffic, manufacturing and 
world commerce, each item running 
from $40,000,000 to more than $1,- 
000,000,000 a year. In fact, the en- 
tire Pacific Coast area is primarily a 
producer of raw materials on a gigan- 
tic scale, a patt of. which it manufac- 
tures into finished products. 

These products it sells extensively 
in the eleven states west of the Rocky 
Mountains, which provide a natural, 
economic market. Still more impor- 


tant, and certainly more significant to 
the United States as a whole, is the 
ocean commerce which flows through 
these Pacific ports. A large part of it 
finds markets in the Orient. 


The ocean commerce in the Los Angeles harbor totaled $1,100,- 
000,000 in 1929. Photo by Spence Airplane Photos. 


The Pacific Coast— 


an Inviting Market 
for 1930 


BY EDGARLLOYD 
HAMPTON 


Pacific Coast states are persistently 
working to sell increased quantities of 
goods to the countries of the Far East. 
While our Eastern seaboard struggles 
with European markets across the At- 
lantic, the Pacific states are highly con- 
centrated on the task of multiplying 
our trade on the Pacific. 

The following data for 1928 com- 
piled by the Government, and giving 
the latest figures available, tell the 
story of these exports and imports 
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more eloquently than 
words: Seattle, $773,- 
743,711; — Portland, 
$343,220,469; Los 
Angeles, $956,702,- 
033; San Francisco 
Bay District— (includ- 
ing Oakland, Berkeley 
and some twenty-five 
other shipping points 
in the area)—$2,- 
268,747,250. A total 
of 119,000,000 tons, 
valued at $5,151,078,- 
945, moved in and 
out of the various 
Pacific ports, no part 
of which was more 
than relatively influ- 
enced by stock opera- 
tions in Wall Street. 

A final reason the 
Pacific Coast was af- 
fected in but a minor 
degree is found in its 
industrial momentum. 
The year 1929 ended 
with a greater aggre- 
gate volume of busi- 
ness than any preced- 
ing year, and it is safe 
to say that, with few 
exceptions, each of 
the past thirty years 
has shown an increase 
over its predecessors. 
Incidentally, this con- 
dition will continue 
for at least another 
half century, or until 
the area has developed 
to a saturation point. 

When President 
Hoover issued his call 
to America’s business 
corporations, states 
and other political groups, the Pacific 
Coast immediately responded. Oregon 
promised $150,000,000; Washington 
announced a $250,000,000 program, 
while California pledged above $682,- 
000,000. This aggregate amount was 
20 per cent in excess of the past year’s 
expenditures. 

Yet a large part of this 20 per cent 
represented simply the normal yearly 
increase. For example, the Southern 
California Edison Company, serving 
360 cities and towns in the Southern 
half of the state, announced a '1930 
construction program of $23,601,058, 
which was $5,000,000 greater than 
the preceding year. This appropria- 


tion was simply the 
second step in a five- 
year developmental 
program aggregating 
$135,000,000 and the 
increase was necessary 
in order to take care 
of a prospective 35,- 
000 mew customers 
for 1930. 

The past five years 
have seen Los Angeles 
County rise swiftly to 
second place in the 
world’s list of tire 
manufacturers. The 
companies include 
Goodyear, Goodrich, 
Samson, Firestone and 
others, with a capital 
investment of more 
than $30,000,000, an 
output of 45,000 tires 
and 50,000 inner 
tubes a day. 

A. Schleicher, 
founder and president 
of the Samson Com- 
pany, in January an- 
nounced that his com- 
pany, with — several 
million dollars in- 
vested in Los ‘Angeles, 
had_ increased its 
capacity 50 per cent 
during 1929, and that 


The Big Creek power house is part of the Southern California 
Edison Company's huge expansion program. 


The Far West was affected by the stock mar- 


crippled. This tourist 
trade is a decidedly 
important yearly item, 
the official records 
showing the arrival of 
570,000 tourists in 
Los Angeles during 
1929, with an esti- 
mated expenditure of 
$344,000,000. 

Harbor Commerce, 
which stood at $964,- 
647,611 for 1928, last 
year rose to $1,102,- 
306,437. The petro- 
leum output in 1928 
was 157,628,179 bar- 
rels for Los Angeles 
County alone, and in 
1929 it increased to 
207,098,775 barrels, 
while the bank clear- 
ings of $10,827,709,- 
030 for 1928 rose to 
$11,066,700,907 for 
1929. In 1928, the 
Los Angeles metro- 
politan area used 1,- 
029,791,235 k. w. 
hours of — electrical 
energy, which in- 
creased to 1,238,822,- 
693 in 1929. 

The motion picture 
industry, (Los An- 


the situation called for 
a continued increase 
during 1930. 

In the same week, 
James D. Tew, presi- 
dent of the Pacific 
Goodrich © Company 
declared: “Early last 


ket crash in far less degree than any other 
part of the country, says this market analyst, 
and this is one of the main reasons sales execu- 
tives can well afford to consider this territory 
as promising ground to cultivate this year. 


geles produces 75 per 
cent of the entire 
world output) has 
problems that have 
nothing whatever to 
do with the Wall 
Street crash. Yet this 
industry announced a 


local building _ pro- 


year we were con- 

fronted with the 

necessity of increasing our Los An- 
geles production facilities 50 per cent, 
this increase becoming necessary after 
only eight months of production. We 
consider this as concrete evidence of 
Pacific Coast progress and prosperity, 
and we are going ahead with plans to 
care for a substantial increase during 
the coming year.” 

The Goodyear Company is adding 
equipment sufficient to take care of a 
25 per cent increase, while Firestone 
is in the midst of a building program 
that will double its present floor space 
and provide a production increase of 
more than 100 per cent for 1930. 

Reports available in many fields 


show guarantees of increased expendi- 
tures in this territory over any previous 
year. 

During the first twenty-three days 
of January, Los Angeles building per- 
mits far surpassed the same period for 
1929. The Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion announce a December business 
“slightly exceeding any previous year, 
with only the normal let-down through 
January, and with a favorable outlook 
for 1930.” The Building Owners re- 
port office buildings 87 per cent occu- 
pied, while the Hotel Association 
shows the hostelries running at an 85 
per cent capacity, indicating that 
Eastern tourists are not so badly 
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gram for 1930 in ex- 
cess of $30,000,000, 
while the aeronautical activities in 
Southern California, which exceed, per 
capita, by several hundred per cent, all 
other sections of the United States, 
are advancing at a rapid rate, particu- 
larly from the standpoint of new com- 
mercial air routes to various parts of 
this nation and foreign countries. 
The recent arrival of nationally- 
known manufacturing concerns in this 
area is decidedly significant. Since 
September, 1929, both the Bethlehem 
and the United States Steel corpora- 


_:fions have established themselves in 
_ Los Angeles County and have also ab- 


sorbed other properties on the Coast. 
The initial investment of the two com- 
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panies is said to exceed $60,000,000, 
and both are planning additional ex- 
pansions. 

Other important Eastern companies 
to locate factories in the area since 
July, 1929, are the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Procter & Gamble, 
National Lead Company, Ford Motor 
Company, The Willard Battery Com- 
pany, and these are but indicative of 
the general movement, which includes 
110 new factories during 1929. 

A. G. Arnoll, secretary and general 
manager of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, said: ‘‘Our job, or 
rather our problem, is to prepare for 
and take care of, as to shelter and 
other necessities, a rapidly increasing 
population, and an industrial program 
which continually expands.” 

The area now includes 3,700 fac- 
tories, employing 102,000 wage earn- 
ers, with a $165,000,000 payroll and 
a yearly manufactured product of $1,- 
100,000,000. These figures represent 
a continuous growth, and there is no 
indication of a let-up for 1930. 

Conditions herein set forth apply in 
a general way to the entire Pacific 
Coast. That the Pacific Coast states 
were less affected than the East by the 
Stock Exchange debacle, and that they 
began to recover more quickly is 
shown by the building permits of fif- 
teen cities for January, 1930, and 
1929, as prepared by S. W. Straus & 
Company : 


Jan., 1930 Jan., 1929 
New York (P.F.)*....$29,591,511 $82,234,376 
Oe | 9,115,846 7,514,868 
ROREING Sigcds season 5,484,500 13,194,400 
ORTUEE Ck ices pa wise 5,249,425 3,085,910 
Washington, D. C. .... 4,540,170 2,558,445 
oT ee 3,993,889 6,057,879 
SSO, oss s.ca see 3,031,200 2,433,575 
eC ee eee 2,922,483 1,660,035 
Boston (P.F.)* ....... 2,836,853 1,921,324 
Philadelphia .......... 2,719,925 17,161,370 
AIDE. 2isccccmunsa 2,596,800 2,450,160 
NGI: 56 oo Nk swe < 1,509,790 1,294,760 
San Francisco ......... 1,431,983 2,778,323 
Milwaukee ....4<is6<<0 1,412,956 1,935,814 
Oklahoma City 1,121,225 1,139,360 


*(P.F.) Plans Filed. 


This list shows that the building 
program of Los Angeles, with '1,400,- 
000 population, far exceeds that of 


Chicago, Philadelphia and other cities 
above the million class, and that 
Seattle, with 450,000 people, is out- 
building all but three of the chief 
cities of the United States. The one 
Pacific Coast centre to show a slight 
decrease is San Francisco, and when, 
to its list, we add the Oakland and 
Berkeley figures, we find the '1930 pro- 
gram standing about equal to that of 
1929. 

The Straus report covering the 
January, 1930, building program for 
twelve leading states also offers evi- 
dence of Pacific Coast prosperity: 


No. of Volume of 


State Places Permits 
LAs o°) : i a eee ae eee 4 $34,805,226 
GUOMOIG: 5.66.04 oscars ween 69 17,415,364 

BR for erecta Alay Sealer bebstn ce 28 9,019,698 
LUST eee een 49 6,992,189 
NGA. os. = So igo Saas 20 6,473,084 
WASRINBI0N ... 666s cies cance 14 5,982,891 
UNAS x NGc cooing a obser iee ss Mieleae 20 4,981,743 
IMGSSECRUSEES 66.6 ccs nace 26 4,710,762 
PeNnSylVania . 6c ssc sees 18 4,398,590 
fe) Re a ae 37 4,019,343 
NORIO oo cccsie sts son sia bce 5 2,710,417 
MU ISCOUMIE, oo. isco bcites 19 2,227,760 


This report shows California stand- 
ing second in the nation, while Wash- 
ington, with but 1,500,000 people, is 
sixth. When we read in the report of 
the Secretary of Commerce that the 
gross building permits in the United 
States for January, 1930, fell $86,000,- 
000 below January, 1929, and find 
that practically no part of this deficit 
occurred west of the Rocky Mountains, 
we know that the Pacific Coast is hold- 
ing its own in the midst of a general, 
though temporary, national depression. 

While the building program in all 
the Northwest area—Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Spokane—is active, and 
labor finds steady employment, there 
is a negative note in the lumber in- 
dustry, which is somewhat slowed 
down because of a deflated Eastern 
market. Yet this can be only tem- 
porary. In Southern California there 


is a temporary over-production of oil, 
which is not surprising when we re- 
member that this oil basin produces 
700,000 barrels a day. 

One of the most important develop- 


ments of the preceding year was the 
introduction of natural gas from these 
Southern California oil fields into the 
San Francisco Bay region, at a cost of 
$14,000,000. The state division of 
mines places the total value of min- 
erals produced in California during 
1929, at $398,018,000, an increase of 
19.6 per cent over 1928. 

AA report on industrial activities 
from the California State Chamber of 
Commerce, shows sixty-four new fac- 
tories and warehouses under contract 
during the first two months of the 
year, at a gross cost of $54,529,000. 
Of this aggregate, $1,735,000 will be 
spent in Oakland, $2,305,000 in San 
Francisco and about $3,500,000 in Los 
Angeles. The list includes a $4,000,- 
000 glass factory at Santa Ana, a 
$5,000,000 automobile assembling 
plant at Richmond, and a $20,000,000 
oil refinery at Avon. 

Of California’s increase in oil, Long 
Beach led with 57,241,000 barrels in 
1929 as against 56,673,000 barrels in 
1928. Seal Beach was second with 
13,484,000 barrels, or 2,000,000 
above the previous year. 

In the livestock industry, shippers 
from Utah, Idaho, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, 
Montana, Wyoming, and Oregon, te- 
ceived $13,000,000 of the $28,000,- 
000 payment to stockmen through the 
Los Angeles Union Stock Yards, 
which constituted the highest receipts 
in the organization’s history. 

Cotton in Southern California, 
which is now listed as the state's 
fourth crop, was produced to the total 
valuation of $30,000,000, and for the 
Pacific Southwest $75,000,000. This 
latter total is $15,000,000 ahead of 
the previous season and it is estimated 
that 1930 will show a 40 per cent in- 
crease over any preceding year. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany’s program for the development 
of natural gas in Southern California 


(Continued on page 582) 


The past five years has seen Los 
Angeles rise to second place in the 
list of the world’s tire manufac- 
turers. Goodrich increased its ¢a- 
pacity 50 per cent within a year 
of opening its factory there. 
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Will High Wages 
Arrest the Price 


Decline? 


VERYONE who is interested in 

commodity prices and their re- 

lation to business conditions 

would do well to study the ac- 
companying graph. It charts the 
curves of commodity prices and food 
prices by decades almost from the 
birth of our country to the present 
time. It also traces the progress of 
wages, the per cent spent on food and 
the cost of living. 

The outstanding fact is the pre- 
ponderant effect of major wars on 
prices. A high peak was reached in 
the period of the War of 1812. Half 
a century later that peak was almost 
duplicated in the Civil War. The en- 
suing fifty years brought the highest 
peak of all in the Great War. 

The Napoleonic wars in Europe 
affected our prices before the cul- 
mination for us in 1812. In all the 
other periods of comparative peace in 
the western hemisphere prices were on 
4 much lower level than now. These 
low levels were reached in every case 
by an initial precipitate decline from 
wat inflation. 

_ To those who dread low prices it 
‘is worth recalling that our great 


growth in prosperity was attained on 
relatively low price levels, not on the 
war peaks. But the first effect of the 
sharp peace deflation was panic—the 
panic of 1819, the panic of 1873 and 
the panic of 1921. 

To those who believe that mainte- 
nance of high prices and prosperity 
are dependent on increase of world 
gold it may be pointed out that while 
the gold rush to California in 1849 
was followed by a sharp upturn in 
prices which was sustained for six or 
seven years, that upward movement 
was insignificant compared with the 
war soarings. The same was true of 
the price rise which accompanied the 
discovery of gold in the Klondike at 
the beginning of the present century. 

A bird’s-eye view of the picture 
suggests that the price movement now 
under way is likely to continue down- 
ward like the price movements fol- 
lowing the earlier major wars. Under 
like conditions history tends to repeat 
itself. 

But in at least one very important 
respect conditions now are very dif- 
ferent from the conditions attending 
previous periods following war defla- 
tion. Until the present era, 1914- 
1930, wages were relatively low. 
That is to say, the general buying 
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Authorities 

Wholesale Prices, All Commodities 

1801 to date—Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics—refigured in 1926 to connect with 
current index (Monthly Labor Review, 
February, 1927, page 167) from same data 
used in previous index which was pub- 
lished in B. L. S. Bulletin 149, page 179. 

1791-1800—Figures by H. U. Roelse of 
Federal Reserve Bank (Amer. Stat. Ass'n 
Quarterly, December, 1917, page 846), ad- 
justed to join B. L. S. line. 


Wholesale Prices Food 


1890 to date—B. L. S. indexes as pub- 
lished up till 1926. (B. L. S. Bulletin 
415, page 8). (Figures since that time 
have used 1926 as basis, but we have ex- 
tended line on 1913 base). 

1860-1890—Old index of the B. L. S. 
(Bulletin 149, page 179) adjusted to con- 


nmect with revised index since 1890 
(above). 
1810-1860—Index by Russell Sage 


Foundation (New York Times Annalist, 
April 11, and July 3, 1921) adjusted to 
connect with B. L. S. index (above). 


Cost of Living 


1913 to date—The regular published in- 
dex of the B. L. S. 

1840-1913—Index from retail food cost 
figures of the Russell Sage Foundation used 
by them as representative of costs of living 
(Burgess, Trend of School Costs, page 
54 


Additional authorities will be found on 
page 578. 


power of the country was compara- 
tively small. 

Look at the wage curve on the 
graph. We know little about wages 
prior to 1820. In that year our rather 

(Continued on page 578) 


T he standard 
method for 
carrying out the 
Knox course of 
study was 
through retail 
sales meetings. 
Retailers, in all 
cases, paid half 
the cost of the 
material f ur- 
nished for the 
course. 


In January, 1929, the Knox Hat Company inaugu- 
rated a systematic training course for retail sales 
people. After pursuing the plan for a year, the com- 
pany reports satisfactory results and an unusual 
degree of cooperation from dealers in operating the 
studies. Dealers pay half the cost of each course. 


HAT many retailers will not 
only accept educational service 
for their salesmen from manu- 
facturers, but are willing to 
share the cost, is indicated by a cam- 
paign launched last year by the Knox 
Hat Company. Certain features of the 
campaign show that it is possible ma- 
terially to strengthen the last link, and 
usually the weakest, in the chain of 
distribution. It was the knowledge 


that many sales are lost at the point 
of contact with the final purchaser that 
prompted the company to adopt the 
plan, and now the results show how 
manufacturers of various lines may 


stimulate sales by promoting more in- 
telligent retail selling. 

As announced in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT for May 25, 1929, the educa- 
tional campaign was introduced at the 
annual convention of Knox and Dun- 
lap retailers, in January of last year. 
The plan was the feature of the meet- 
ing, and many dealers signed up for 
their salesmen. The campaign em- 
bodied a complete course in hat sales- 
manship, based on an investigation 
which H. C. Hoagland, advertising 
manager of the company, recently ex- 
plained in this way: 

“For many years we had realized 
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Training Course 
in Knox Sales 


BY JAMES TRUE 


that we were losing sales largely cre- 
ated by our advertising and the repu- 
tation of our goods, because our hats 
were being faultily presented to the 
wearer. It is the same with a great 
many advertised specialties, we believe, 
and there is undoubtedly a promising 
field in the right kind of educational 
work among retail salesmen by manu- 
facturers. In fact, I do not see how 
we are going to procure a maximum 
return for our advertising investments 
until we assure a much better final 
presentation of our merchandise. 

“Before attempting to frame an 
educational campaign, we engaged an 
independent business training organ- 
ization to make a nation-wide investi- 
gation and write the necessary instruc- 
tions. The report of the investigation 
is of value to us in many ways. It 
includes a complete outline of 254 
shopping experiences, presents the de- 
tails of 144 observed hat sales, and 
analyses 97 replies to questionnaires 
from owners and managers of stores, 
besides giving 35 special interviews 
with as many large retail dealers. 

“Perhaps the most surprising fact 
revealed is that a great many salesmen 
actually kill sales in their attempts to 
justify the cost of quality. For in- 
stance, it was found to be a common 
practice for a salesman to assure the 
investigator that a Knox hat would 
serve his every purpose, since it could 
be worn at any time and was proper 
for any function. A color was fre- 
quently recommended by a salesmen 
as proper for wear at all times, and we 
found many such sales ‘killers.’ 

“There was also a large volume of 
misinformation indicated. One sales- 
man informed the shopper that hats 
are made from rat fur. Another justi- 
fied the price with the statement that 
Knox hats are widely advertised, and 
that, of course, the purchaser must pay 
for the advertising. Such statements 
were frequent. 

“It was found that most of the sales- 
men were negative in their work. In 
handling .hats, 41 per cent held the 
lining away from the customer, and 
58 per cent presented the hat with 


Is Big Factor 
Expansion 


one hand. Both of these practices 
have a detrimental effect on sales, and 
we found many others. The report 
shows that 48 per cent of all salesmen 
showed lower-priced hats first, and that 
another 48 per cent got into arguments 
with customers. While courtesy was 
found to be rather general, only 3 
per cent of the salesmen attempted to 
get the names and addresses of pur- 
chasers, and not more than 10 per 
cent showed any inclination to culti- 
vate customer good will. 

“Hundreds of facts like these were 
brought to light. The investigation 
required three months; it covered 
stores of the better class in both cities 
and towns, and the report furnishes 
an accurate cross-section of conditions 
in the entire country. We believe that 
hat salesmen are above the average in 
intelligence, and that conditions in our 
trade are better than in many others. 
Therefore, the findings of the investi- 
gation show a great need for better 
general retail presentation, and I think 
we have demonstrated that the manu- 
facturer should take the lead in im- 
proving the final activity in the dis- 
tribution of his goods.” 

The course in hat selling, based on 
the report of the investigation, re- 
quires six units in the form of book- 
lets. The effort of the Knox company 
was to sell the courses to retailers at 
half their cost, with the understanding 
that every hat salesman employed 
would, in turn, pay half the retailer's 
cost. However, no effort was made to 
prevent a retailer from buying one 
course for all his salesmen, although 
this practice was discouraging to the 
purpose of the plan. 

The booklets are small enough for 
a coat pocket and are cleverly and pro- 
fusely illustrated. A careful examina- 
tion of the course gives the impression 
that it is about the last word in sales 
instruction for high grade hats. 

The company contracted for 1,000 
courses at a total cost of $25,000, in 
the expectation of a return of half the 
cost, and at the convention mentioned 
most of them were bought by retailers. 
Since then, the total has been increased 
to nearly 1,500, and the work is plan- 
ned to continue until January of next 
year, 


D e monstrations 
of the right way 
and the wrong 
way to sell a hat, 
proved to be an 
effective method 
for _ teaching 
salespeople how 
to improve their 
selling tech- 
nique. 


Many concerns selling through retailers would list 
the retail clerk as one of the prime factors in sales 
resistance. From time to time Sales Management 
has presented plans for meeting this problem. Here 
is another one whose sponsors say it is proving re- 
sultful and will pay dividends on the investment. 


“We are well satisfied with results,” 
Mr. Hoagland continued, ‘‘and con- 
sider the campaign a success that will 
continue to pay handsome dividends on 
our investment. While a part of our 
increase in business during last year 
is due to influences that cannot be 
measured, we know that the educa- 
tional course had an appreciable effect 
and that it will continue to stimulate 
sales. 

“But our success is not due merely 
to the fact that we created and ‘sold 
a course in salesmanship. In the ‘first 
place, at our last year’s convention, we 
proved to dealers that the many detri- 
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mental practices shown by the report 
were retarding their own-hat sales and 
suppressing their profits. I am sure 
we convinced every dealer who con- 
tracted for the courses that the plan 
was well worth his enthusiastic pro- 
motion. 

“Then, in requiring the retailer to 
pay half the cost, and in encouraging 
him to sell his salesmen at half his 
cost, we overcame the great handicap 
of the inevitable indifference to ‘some- 
thing for nothing.” In making these 
charges, we impressed salesmen that 
the course is worth real money because 

(Continued on page 582) 


Wilson’s ‘‘Salesmobile”’ 


Takes Sample Room 
to Customers 


BY D. G BAIRD 


wide when traveling, but 
which in a few seconds and 
at the mere touch of a lever becomes 
a spacious and exceptionally attractive 


NEW type of commercial 
A car body which is only fender- 


“sample room” when parked, is being _ 


employed by Wilson Brothers, Chi- 
cago, enabling those of their salesmen 
who are so equipped literally to take 
the sample room right to the customer. 

The patented body is mounted on 
a commercial car chassis of popular 
make and when traveling the outfit 
appears to be just a compact com- 
mercial car, of beautiful design and 
finish. As alréady stated, the body is 
only fender-wide. This is to make it 
comply with highway traffic laws and 
to render the unit easily maneuver- 
able. 

On arriving at its destination, 
however, the body undergoes an in- 
stantaneous and surprising transforma- 
tion. The driver-salesman touches a 
lever, and presto! the sides quietly 
slide out to double the regulation 
width and the roof rises up a couple 
of feet or so. Within ten seconds 


the interior becomes amply large for 
the display of merchandise and the 
accommodation of customers. 

To be specific, when the body is 
so expanded there is an aisle 48 
inches wide, the ceiling above the 


.aisle is 80 inches from the floor, 


and on each side of the aisle is 
a compartment 8214 inches long, 
261, inches deep and 51 5-6 inches 
high, into which fifteen drawers (a 
total of thirty) have been built. At 
the end of the aisle, immediately be- 
hind the driver’s seat, is a built-in 
glass display case for showing one of 
Wilson Brothers’ ensembles just as it 
would be arranged in a dealer’s show- 
case. 

All woodwork is of walnut, the 
front of the upper tier of drawers on 
each side is of plate glass and the 
back is of opaque glass; the aisle 
floor is covered with green tile 
linoleum; there are electric dome 
lights in the ceiling above the aisle 
and also in the compartments at each 
side; and the windows in the col- 
lapsible top are of non-vision glass 


‘to afford abundant natural daylight, 


Touch of a lever 
causes the Sales- 
mobile to ex- 
pand into an at- 
tractive sales- 
room. 


Serene sergan 


An interior glass display case in 

which they display their widely pro- 

moted ensembles is a feature of the 
Wilson car. 


yet prevent peeping by the curious. 
These windows are also adjustable to 
provide ventilation. 

The merchandise capacity of the 
body is equal to that of eight large 
sample trunks. All merchandise is 
carried in the thirty drawers at all 
times and there is no unpacking or 
packing to be done. Colorful goods 
are carried in the upper, glass-front 
drawers, thus adding a bit of atmos- 
phere to the interior. The opaque 
glass backs of these drawers provide 
additional daylight. It is said that ar- 
tificial light is not required except at 
night or on very dark days. There is 
a Pullman-type table at the front end, 
with two folding chairs for the accom- 
modation of salesman and customer. 

There are three distinct locking de- 
vices: first, the mechanism is locked 
by removing the operating lever; sec- 
ond, a Yale-type lock secures the en- 
trance door at the rear, whether 
or not the body is expanded; 
third, the drawers on each side 
are locked by a bar device, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to lock each 
drawer separately. 

The mechanism which ex- 
pands and contracts the body is 
concealed beneath the floor and 
is electrically operated. 

Attached to the rear end of 
the main chassis frame is an as- 
sembly of rear step and channel 
bumper, for the dual purpose 
of providing easy entrance to 
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Customers are served conveniently 

and comfortably in the Salesmobile, 

away from outside distractions. They 
see but one line at a time. 


the ‘sample room” and protecting the 
vehicle. 

Wilson Brothers placed the first of 
their “‘salesmobiles’” in operation in 
September, 1929, in an Illinois terri- 
tory. Normally, the salesman drives 
the car and travels alone, but on the 
first trip, H. R. Silbaugh, assistant di- 
rector of sales, went along to check 
results obtained with such equipment 
and compare them with others secured 
with the regulation equipment which 
this company has been using for sev- 
eral years; viz., regulation commercial 
cars with panel bodies in which 
twenty-four sample cases are carried. 
The capacity of the “‘Salesmobile,” by 
the way, is about 20 per cent greater 
than this. 

Dealers were buying Christmas 
goods on this trip and as there was 
some delay in getting started, the trip 
was made in fourteen days in 1929, 
as compared with twenty days in 
1928. Bear in mind, then, that 
the statistics listed below are for 
fourteen days with the ‘‘Sales- 
mobile’ as compared with 
twenty days with the regulation 
commercial car. 

Mr. Silbaugh supplied the fol- 
lowing data: 

1928 1929 
Number of ac- 

counts called on 36 41 
Average number of 

calls a day ..... 18 2.9 
Total number of 


Wilson Brothers salesmen encountered so many de- 


lays in traveling by train with heavy sample trunks 
that the company devised this better method for 
covering territories. Traveling time has been reduced 
one-third, and the sales presentation raised to higher 


accounts sold ....... 35. 32 
Average number of ac- 


counts sold a day .... 15422/7 
Total number of towns 

er 20 33 
Average number of towns 

visited a day ........ » 2073 


Immediate bookings were approxi- 
mately 50 per cent greater in 1929 
than in 1928. 

The average cost a mile of oper- 
ating the “‘salesmobile’’ was 8.7 cents, 
but this included depreciation, figured 
at the rate of $1,000 for operating 
200 days a year. 

Mr. Silbaugh outlined numerous ad- 
vantages of the new conveyance, as 
compared with other methods of 
travel employed by Wilson Brothers’ 
salesmen. 

“Our salesmen used to travel by 
train,” he said. ‘They carried four to 
eight big trunks, which had to be 
shipped in the baggage car of the 
train on which they rode, or they 
would be delayed at their next town. 
This meant that on arriving at a 
town they had the trunks hauled to 
a hotel, where they engaged a sam- 
ple room, and spent about an hour 
unpacking and laying out the goods 
for display. Then they went out and 
called on customers, and, eventually, 


This new type of 
salesman’s car 
travels _ fender- 
wide, like any 
commercial car. 


level of effectiveness by this motorized sample room. 


got them up to the sample room to 
look at merchandise. Everything had 
to be displayed at once, of course, and 
while they were trying to interest a 
customer in shirts, he probably would 
be looking around at pajamas or ties. 
It took another hour to repack, and 
the trunks had to be sent to the station 
long before train time in order to 
make sure they would be checked and 
put on the right train—provided the 
baggage master was in good humor. 

“One had to count on taking half 
a day at least to call on one customer. 

“Then the railroad local service be- 
came so poor that our salesmen 
couldn’t get over their territory in 
a reasonable length of time. Sales- 
men who travel light could use buses 
or their own passenger automobiles, 
but our representatives carry a trunk 
line which cannot be accommodated in 
either conveyance. 

“About the same time, the growing 
prevalence of ‘hand-to-mouth’ buying 
began to necessitate more frequent 
calls on the trade. It was necessary 


for our salesmen to cover their ter- 
ritory more often, yet traveling accom- 
modations did not permit their get- 
ting around as fast as before. 
“We did the necessary thing; we 
(Continued on page 584) 


Practical Plans for Paying 
Specialty Salesmen 


No. 2. The Drawing Account-Commission Method— 


Its Uses and Abuses 


BY RICHARD C. HAY* 


ANY sales managers like to 
think that the drawing ac- 
count-commission method of 


paying salesmen is greatly 
removed from the payment of a mod- 
erate salary and commission. They like 
to feel that this drawing account 
method of paying salesmen is very 
closely akin to the straight commis- 
sion. In point of fact this is not true, 
as is evident by the experience of 
countless specialty manufacturers who 
use this method or have used it. 
There are two major reasons for 
this condition. The first is the hu- 
man tendency on the part of a large 
percentage of available salesmen to 


quit when they have made enough 
sales to pay for their day's bread and 
butter—that is, they work up to the 
point of earning their drawing ac- 
count, and do not seem to put the ad- 
ditional effort into the job of gaining 
extra commissions over and above that 
drawing account. 

The second reason for the weakness 
of this payment method is that, while 
ostensibly the risk is all with the sales- 
man, since he is theoretically liable to 
his employer for the full amount of 
his unearned drawing account, never- 
theless in actual practice, it is nearly 
impossible for the employer to do any- 
thing if the salesman does not sell 
enough to earn commissions equaling 
his drawing account. 

The difficulties encountered by sales 
managers in making effective use of 
the drawing account-commission 
method of paying salesmen are well 
illustrated by these words of a well- 
known oil burner sales manager. 

“Several years ago, when I took 
charge of the sales of our company one 
of the first things I did was to check 
over the arrangements we had for pay- 
ing our salesmen. At that time, I 
found we had about twelve men work- 
ing principally in the East and all on a 
drawing account-commission basis. 

“Our Southern salesman was typical 


§Two of the big factors 
in choosing a workable 
compensation plan are 
the salesman’s experience 
with the product being 
sold and the product’s 
standing in the market. 


issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


salary-bonus arrangements. 
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*The first article in the series, dealing 
with the straight commission plan of pay- 
ment, appeared in the March 8 and 15 
Another 
article will appear in an early issue on 


of most of these men. At the time 
we checked his account, he was over- 
drawn more than $2,500, and when 
I talked the matter over with him he 
didn’t seem to feel that he could do 
the necessary development work in a 
very large territory and also make 
enough sales to earn commissions up 
to or above his drawing account. We 
compromised by placing him on a 
straight salary plus expenses, with a 
bonus in the event that his sales ex- 
ceeded a certain amount. Immediately 
his work improved. 

“Just the opposite situation was 
found in the case of our two New 
York metropolitan salesmen. These 
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sé} the FEEL of 
. the A\IR 


-ex- | Flying, they tell us, rapidly be- 


comes instinctive to the human 
New | being with a flair for it. Experience 
develops into a sixth sense—a 
1/ , 
feel of the air. 


Advertising, like flying, is a busi- 
ness of the unexpected. Taking 
off from the air portsof ourtwelve b- = lll 
branches here and abroad, Wwe swing a sad many big ships along the airways of 
industry, with a full knowledge of the priceless freight that flies with us. 


When air pockets in consumer demand cause us to lose altitude; when beam winds 
of competition tip the ailerons of our argosy ... well, we have been piloting for 
eighteen years, and experience has brought flying instinct to the stick! 


"H+ K - McCann Company 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + CHICAGO -: SAN FRANCISCO + DENVER 
SEATTLE * LOS ANGELES »- TORONTO + MONTREAL 
LONDON + PARIS + FRANKFORT o.M. 
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men were receiving drawing accounts 
of $100 and $75 a week respectively, 
and were earning on the average of 
35 per cent additional in commissions. 

“However, to show that a metropoli- 
tan area is not the final answer, our 
Boston and St. Louis men, on $75-a- 
week drawing accounts, were falling 
farther behind every week. They were 
good men, too. 

“Since it seemed that we were bound 
to get stuck no matter how we worked 
it, we decided to put all our men in 
newly developing territories on a small 
straight salary and expenses, with an 
overriding commission on all business, 
with the result that we immediately 
got better results all along the line, 
possibly because the drawing account 
was not quite up to what the men felt 
they needed, and hence they worked 
harder. Some of our men, notably in 
metropolitan New York and Northern 
New Jersey, were left on a drawing 
account-commission basis. 


Must Adapt Plan 


“Our experience has been that you 
have to adapt the payment plan to the 
man and the territory, until the prod- 
uct is so well established and your or- 
ganization gets so large that you can 
adopt a uniform plan in every terri- 
tory, or at least the same payment plan 
in comparable territories, such as 
metropolitan and country or small city 
territories.” 

Another oil burner sales manager 
who makes substantially the same 
comment on the drawing account-com- 
mission method of payment is M. E. 
Simpson, vice-president in charge of 
sales of Electrol, Inc., manufacturers 
of Electrol oil burners. Mr. Simpson, 
who favors a salary and commission 
method of paying salesmen, states the 
case this way: 

“IT object to the drawing account 
method in that the salesman if he be 
in the red, feels that he is working 
against a dead horse. From the man- 
agement’s viewpoint, it makes little 
difference whether a weekly wage is 
paid or a drawing account. A man who 
is considered non-productive would not 
be kept on the payroll in either case. 
Moreover, money advanced as drawing 
account would be lost on a man who 
failed to produce, just as if it had 
been a wage in the first place. Straight 
salary in this line lacks the incentive 
given by commission and bonus.” 

Even with these objections to the 
drawing account method of paying 
salesmen, many specialty manufactur- 
ers make use of this plan. In an in- 
vestigation recently completed among 
specialty manufacturers eleven out of 
fifty-one use the drawing account-com- 
mission method of payment. The 


methods used by these manufacturers 
were: 
Salary and bonus or commission.. 24 


Straight commission ........... 14 
Drawing account and commission. 11 
ee ee 2 

PE ..cwinnenconmiws ins 51 


It is doubtless significant that ten 
of the eleven specialty manufacturers 
using the drawing account and com. 
mission method of paying salesmen 
were oil burner manufacturers. That 
this payment method does not always 
work out satisfactorily even for an oil 
burner manufacturer is illustrated by 
the remarks previously quoted on this 
subject. 

In a previous article we brought 
out the fact that the age and success 
of a business has much to do with the 
determination of the sales payment 
method. The commission and draw- 
ing  account-commission payment 
methods are extensively used in the 
initial or new stages of a specialty 
business. When that business reaches 
the seasoned stage, many manufactur- 
ers turn to the payment of a small 
salary with an overriding commission 
on sales, which, as indicated by the re- 
sults of this study, is the payment plan 
most generally used in specialty sell- 


ing. 
Points to Be Considered 


In setting up a plan for paying spe- 
cialty salesmen, there are a number of 
matters to consider other than the age 
of the business. Take for example 
the type of salesman needed for the 
particular job. The probability is that 
he will be lacking in any or all of 
these three things: 

1. In selling experience. 

2. Experience in selling the particu- 
lar type of product. It takes training 
for an oil burner salesman to sell type- 
writers. 

3. In knowledge of the particular 
product at issue. Each product has 
its own particular features and selling 
points; the plan for selling is usually 
different; company policies differ— 
and all these must be mastered before 
a salesman is ready to earn his keep. 

A most important consideration in 
setting up a payment plan is the dif- 
ficulty of selling the product, as de- 
termined by these factors: 

a. The character of the product, with 
especial reference to the technical 
knowledge needed in selling it. 

b. The extent of the market, as to 
whether it is: 

1. Concentrated: A concentrated 
market obviously makes the task of the 
salesman much easier, if only because 
he can obtain the maximum amount 
of time in actual selling contact with 


his prospects. Where market is con- 
centrated, close supervision makes pos- 
sible higher returns from even 
mediocre salesmen. 

2. Scattered: If the market is scatter- 
ed, the salesman must of necessity 
have more non-selling time and conse- 
quently less time actually facing pros- 
pects, and this should be taken into ac- 
count in setting up a payment plan. 
Where market 1s scattered close super- 
vision of the salesman’s activities is 
much more difficult, meaning that a 
more responsible salesman is required, 
and financial incentives must substi- 
tute in part for direct supervision. 

c. The extent of public acceptance 
for the type of product: For example, 
in the early days of the oil burner 
business and the electric refrigeration 
industry, the salesman’s job was entire- 
ly different from what it is today. 

d. The extent of the local public ac- 
ceptance for the particular product. 


Varying Conditions 


Sales managers should give careful 
consideration to the foregoing factors 
before adopting a payment plan. For 
example, take the two extremes fol- 
lowing: 

1. A salesman lacking in selling ex- 
perience, working in a scattered terri- 
tory with a type of product not yet 
fully accepted by the public, and a 
specific product not known in that 
territory. Such a salesman would 
have a difficult time making a living 
and selling enough to justify a draw- 
ing account or to earn commissions on 
a straight commission basis, and 
would have to establish his contacts 
very carefully and over a considerable 
period of time before he can make 
good. 

2. On the other hand, a salesman 
selling such a product as electric re- 
frigeration. If that man is experienced 
in selling, and also has had experience 
in selling electric refrigeration, is work: 
ing in a concentrated market, and is 
selling a particular electric refrigerator 
which has already gained considerable 
local public acceptance, he could un: 
questionably earn a modest drawing 
account very quickly, and for these 
conditions that payment method would 
certainly be desirable. 

An interesting comment on. this 
point is made by Meade Durbrow, sales 
manager of the Sundstrand Engineer- 
ing Company, who says: 

“We believe a drawing account 
against a commission is the best way 
for paying retail specialty salesmen. 
A salesman working without any in- 
vestment by his employer is apt to get 
downhearted before he makes any 
sales, if he thinks his time for the first 
week or two has been actually wasted.” 
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Vat a whale of a difference 


(with apologies to Fatima) 


—a few years make! 


FEBRUARY 1920 . . . inrented quarters in the old 
Mail building downtown, a few hardy souls were 
getting out a wild idea of a newspaper, called the 
Illustrated Daily News. The daily issue averaged 
twenty pages that month, carried 104,267 lines of 
advertising (mostly classified), and had an aver- 
age of 184,399 copies for the month. Its top rate 


was twenty-five cents a line... 


FEBRUARY 1930 ... . The News moved into its 
own ten million dollar home uptown. The pay- 
roll carried the names of sixteen hundred people. 
The average daily issue was fifty-two and one- 
third pages. The month’s linage was 944,906— 
which included the only gain for the month 
among New York newspapers. The circulation 
was 1,273,495 copies Daily, and 1,645,811 Sun/ 
day—for some years the largest circulations in 
America. The line rates, incidentally, one-time 


$1.65 Daily and $1.75 Sunday. 


It is of historic interest that the prevalent 
opinion in 1920 was that there was neither public 


nor business demand to support such a paper. 


THE 4 NEWS, NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Bldg., San Francisco + 220 EAST 420 STREET, NEW YORK. 


General Foods Tests Reserve Force 


to Build Outlets for Entire Line 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Clarence Francis 


O get distribution for all its 

products in retail grocery stores 

throughout the country, General 

Foods Sales Company, New 
York, is testing out in the Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Los Angeles districts a 
new sales method involving complete 
reports on the present distribution of 
its products in every store. 

Upon these reports, a flying squad- 
ron of salesmen will act to supplement 
the work of the company’s regular 
sales force. The new plan, it is stated, 
is not designed to reduce the number 
of salesmen in the employ of the com- 
pany, nor is it intended to function as 
any kind of high pressure type of 
selling. 

“With a line more varied than that 
of any other food manufacturer in the 
country, we have found it difficult to 
get equal representation for all of our 
products in all of the 400,000 grocery 
stores,” Clarence Francis, president of 
General Foods Sales Company, pointed 
out in outlining the new program for 
SALES MANAGEMENT. “In one local- 
ity where Post Bran Flakes or our 
other cereals may have nearly 100 per 
cent distribution,” he explained, 


“Walter Baker's chocolate, Jell-O, or 
Calumet baking powder may not be so 


strong, and vice versa. Because of the 
number of items in our line and the 
fact that they are sold to so many out- 
lets, we have found it difficult even to 
ascertain the extent of distribution for 
all of our products. 

“The rapid expansion of General 
Foods Corporation, particularly in the 
last five years, has been responsible,” 
Mr. Francis continued. ‘As each new 
company was brought into the group, 
the problem arose as to how the new 
products should be sold and as to 
whether the new additions should be 
carried by our present sales force or 
separately. We attempted to solve this 
problem by establishing separate 
groups in both the jobber and retail 
divisions to handle related products. 
Post Products Company salesmen, for 
example, handled the products of the 
old Postum Company as well as for 
the Jell-O, Swans Down Cake Flour 
and Minute Tapioca companies. The 
Baker Associated Companies was 
formed for Franklin Baker coconut, 
Walter Baker chocolate and cocoa, and 
Maxwell House tea and coffee, and 
Log Cabin syrup. When Calumet 
baking powder and Certo were ac- 
quired last year, the Calumet Certo 
Company was organized for that 
group. 

“An object of all these mergers, 
however,” Mr. Francis continued, 
“was to effect economies in distribu- 
tion. As assimilation progressed, we 
decided that it would be to our advan- 
tage to consolidate them all under the 
General Foods Sales Company. 

“One step in this direction was to 
give our jobbing salesmen, calling on 
some 6,500 wholesale grocers, chains 
and other large buyers, the complete 
General Foods line. The territory of 
each of these salesmen was reduced 
proportionately. We found that sales- 
men selling the full line in smaller 
territories could do more effective 
work. 

“In the last two months, we have 
carried this program a step further. In 
the typical test markets of Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, our specialty 
salesmen calling on independent re- 
tailers were also given the full line on 
the same basis. 
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“Under our organization, both our 
jobber and retail salesmen are respon- 
sible to the respective district sales 
managers. Over them are the division 
sales managers of the Eastern, West- 
ern and Pacific Coast divisions, at New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, re- 
spectively. Under the district sales 
managers are executives in charge of 
the jobbing and retail sales groups of 
salesmen operating in these areas. 
When we gave the retail salesmen the 
full line in the Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and Los Angeles tests, we decided that 
the only way to ascertain the effective- 
ness of an individual’s work and in 
the aggregate of the new program it- 
self, was to find out regularly how 
many of our products were being sold 
in all of the stores in that territory, 
and what success he was having in 
building up distribution for the entire 
line. 

“We realized, of course, that ‘com- 
plete distribution’ for a line of scores 
of various products in more than 400,- 
000 stores is virtually impossible. 
Many of the smaller stores cannot buy 
enough of our products to justify in- 
tensive sales efforts on our part. 
Others, on the contrary, carrying virtu- 
ally the complete line, but ordering 
regularly direct from their jobbers, 
need little stimulation from us. To 
concentrate on either of these types 
would be wasteful. 

“But on the other hand, we know 
there were a number of good pros- 
pects in these territories who were not 
carrying the complete line. 

“So we divided the stores in each 
district into A, B and C groups, in 
accordance with their buying power. 
It is the A and B stores on which we 
are seeking most complete information 
and at which the most of our efforts 
are being directed. 

“We are getting our reports on 
these stores from a variety of sources 
—from the salesmen, from the stores 
themselves, and from other merchants 
in these towns who tell us of their 
delinquency as far as the full General 
Foods line is concerned. About each 
of these stores, we seek a variety of 
facts—its name, type, location, volume 

(Continued on page 579) 
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Achievement... 


AST year, a total of nearly 200 million miles were flown in 
commercial, civilian and government service; there were 
35,000 miles of established airways, 12,500 miles of which were 
lighted for night flying, and more than 1500 airports distributed 
throughout the country . . . an indication of real achievement 
in America’s newest industry—aviation. 


That Airway Age is rendering a definite service to this rapidly 
erowing industry is demonstrated by the more than 200 per 
cent increase during the year in the number of its paid-in- 
advance subscribers . . . an achievement of which the editors 
of Airway Age are justly proud. 


In performing this editorial service to every branch of the aero- 
nautical industry Airway Age has drawn upon an experience 
of nearly a century in publishing transportation publications 
such as the Railway Age, Railway Mechanical Engineer, Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Age and other Simmons-Boardman 
publications. 


And the success of the high editorial standard set for Airway 
Age has resulted in an outstanding advertising medium for 
manufacturers to present their sales story month after month 
to the key men of the aeronautical industry. Write for latest 
A.B.C. circulation statement. 


Airway Age ify 


FounpDeEpD 1919 


A Simmons- Board man Publication 


30 Church Street, New York 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Cleveland Washington San Francisco 


ALKING 
PICTURES 


A few of many 
Industrial 
Uses 


Recording 
speeches of exec- 
utives and show- 
ing these at branch 
offices. 


Making a life-like 
record of conven- 
tionsand otherim- 
portant company 
events. 


Instructing new 
workers in man- 
ufacturing pro- 
cesses. 


Dramatizing 
safety measures 
and first-aid in- 
struction. 


Training sales- 
men in result-get- 
ting methods. 


Showing the 
public whatis back 
of your business, 
how your product 
is made, tested, 
distributed, used. 


-the 1930 tool of industry 


~ 


Personnel, advertising and sales de- 
partments are finding many important 
uses for this life-like medium .. . 


The Talking Picture, which trebled theatre 
receipts, has been made available to industry by 
Western Electric. In its remarkable realism and 
popularity, progressive business men recognize a 
valuable tool. 


This medium has already demonstrated its 
effectiveness in such widely different fields as 
selling goods and instructing personnel. It is 
opening up possibilities of far-reaching usefulness. 

Let us show you how you can apply the Talking 
Picture idea to your own business—either making 
new pictures or adding sound to your present 
pictures. 

Hear and see an actual demonstration. Examine 
the portable reproducer, made by the makers of 
your telephone. Post yourself on this new force 
in business. 


Electrical Research Products Inc. 


250 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Distributors of 


Western ElJeciric 


PORTABLE TALKING PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRICAL RESEARCH Propucts, INc., 250 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send booklet on the Talking Picture in industry. Also list of offices where 
I can see and hear a demonstration. 


Name 


Address 


S.M.—1 


Sy a 


Seventy-five Big Magazine 


Advertisers—How They Grew 


BY WALTER MANN 


AST week we showed how mag- 
azine advertising in general had 
performed in the seventeen years 
from 1913 to 1929,* according 
to the Crowell Publishing Company's 
latest annual market data book, “‘Na- 
tional Markets and National Advertis- 
ing.” This week we shall see what the 
seventy-five ranking advertisers did 
during the same period. 

Since there has been an almost 
steady growth in the total we have a 
right to assume that the leading sev- 
enty-five have done much to add to 
that growth. We quote here from the 
preface of ‘“‘National Markets and 
National Advertising” : 

“In 1913 these seventy-five com- 
panies invested a little over ten million 
dollars in national magazine advertis- 
ing. In 1918 they had increased this 
to twenty million dollars. Four years 
later, in 1922, these seventy-five ad- 
vertisers approached thirty million dol- 
lars. In 1925 they passed forty 
million dollars, with another rapid 


ten million; two years for the next, and 
another two for the next. The final 
ten million of the sixty million took 
three years, however—indicating a 
slight let-down in ratio of increase. 
“Of these seventy-five ranking ad- 
vertisers more than two-thirds (fifty- 
two in number) increased their 
appropriations for 1929 over the pre- 


The. 75 Rankers 
Comparison of 1929 with 1928 Expenditures 
Showing Increases or Decreases 


Decreases Scale 
600,000 40Q000 200,000 


Increases 
Tf 20Q000 40q000 609000 809000 


193 1918 _—1922 


1924 1925 192% 1928 1929 


jump the following year which carried 
them beyond fifty million dollars. In 
1928 the total was $55,896,660 and 
this has grown during 1929 to $60,- 
797,032—an increase of 483 per cent 
for this seventeen-year period.” 

Note that it took four years after 
1913 to make the increase from ten to 
twenty million; four years for the next 


*The total increase from _ twenty-five 


million dollars in 1913 to one hundred and 
fifty-five million dollars in 1929, i. e., about 
600 per cent increase in seventeen years, 
is paralleled fairly well by the growth of 
the seventy-five ranking magazine adver- 
tisers whose expenditures went from ap- 
proximately twelve million to sixty million. 


vious year. In other words, the in- 
crease of 9 per cent shown by this 
ranking group as a whole is not pro- 
vided by great increases of a few of 
the peak leaders, but is shared by the 
group as a whole, actually affecting 
over two-thirds of the individual com- 
panies. The actual increases run all 
the way from $3,600 to $773,258.” 
As will be seen, there were drastic 
reductions by only two of the seventy- 
five ranking advertisers, serious reduc- 
tions by only about four more. 
“When we come to a closer ex- 
amination of this group of advertising 
giants we find that the leader has 
grown from an expenditure of $705,- 
000 in 1913 to $3,603,406 in 1929. 
For four years out of the seventeen, 
leadership in the group has been 
achieved by an investment of less than 
one million dollars. During eight 
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Whe 75 Ranking Advertisers 
1929 vs. 1928 
Companies Spending 1 Million or Over 
Key; me Companies Spending 500,000 to I Million 
2 Companies Spending Below 500,000 


Including Subsidiaries Subsidiaries Separate 


Millions 


TO 


60 


50 


30 


1929 1928 1929 1928 


years an investment between one and 
two million ranked first. During three 
years over two million (but not three) 
was needed to reach first place and 
during the last two years Procter & 
Gamble has spent $3,360,484 and 
$3,603,406, respectively, to be placed 
in this position, again repeating the 
history of the previous years and 
creating a new record for the largest 
individual advertiser. 

“The tabulation of these expendi- 
tures is based on the advertising of 
individual companies without inclusion 
of parent companies and their sub- 


Comparison of 


Thousands 

of Dollars 

3500 R.! and No.75 
3000 for Ditferent Years 


Geel meer7s 


sidiaries. The totals for the seventy- 
five ranking companies, based on the 
advertising of the parent companies 
and their subsidiaries combined, show 
General Motors at the top of the en- 
tire list with an advertising expendi- 
ture of $7,886,135—again a new 
(Continued on page 586) 
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} Two booklets worth read- 
‘ ing! ““How to Use Photo- 
graphs in Your Business” 
—and ‘‘The 4000-Mile 


Lens’’ describing how to 
> get distant photographs by 
} wire through our unique 
7 service. For free copy of 

both booklets, address Pho- 

lographers’ Association “This isan actual pholograph.”’ Those five 
of A ‘ 2958 Euclid : j i words under an illustration inspire more 
j 0, mMmerieca, £4 uc u confidence than five volumes of adjectives. Use 

Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio this phrase inall vour acvertising—it pays! 


PHOTOGRAPHS create CONFIDEN CE 


Clinch sales with the camera... sincerity to your advertising and 


by showing prospects definite evi- _believability to your broadsides. 
dence of successful installations Photographs always create 
of your product. Photographs confidence... and confidence 


creates customers. 


| eliminate doubt and dis- 
pute. Let these silent sales- Use photographs to tell 


men help your salesmen; add your story! 


INTERNATIONAL, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


TELL THE TRUTH 


Big Stores Jumped at Our Line 
When We Gave It Style Appeal 


ALMER_ Brothers Company, 
Pisin manufacturers since 

1798, made style their primary 

sales appeal during the fall of 
last year. 

After selling a line of sixty-five 
groups of design, and color schemes, 
many of which had not been changed 
in fifty years, this company has found 
that style is a more important factor 
than quality or price today. 

As a result of styling Palmers have 
doubled their outlets in the country’s 
best department stores, increased sales 
30 per cent in 1929 over 1928, and 
have discovered in national magazine 
advertising a highly effective sales 
weapon. 

Palmer Brothers found in the last 
few years that the best type of sales 
outlets were demanding comfortables 
styled in keeping with the other prod- 
ucts for the bed and bedroom en- 
semble. Sales were not suffering but 
the company was missing an oppor- 
tunity for additional profitable busi- 
ness. 

Until the fall of last year, the de- 
sign of comfortables had never been 
a problem with Palmer. The Palmer 
line used many floral motifs, and 


Palmer Brothers had been manufacturing approxi- 
mately the same designs in comfortables for fifty or 
more years. Then, last year, they brought the line 
up to date and gave the product a definite style ap- 
peal. Their outlets among big department stores 
have doubled as a result of this change of policy. 


BY L. W. JACKSON 


Sales Manager, The Palmer Brothers Company 
New London, Connecticut 


these, with quality of materials, sold 
the line at a fair price. 

Many of the designs had been 
evolved fifty years ago and had be- 
come almost standard. During the 
last few years, however, modernistic 
art influences and educational work on 
the part of the women’s magazines had 
brought a new design or artistic re- 
quirement into the goods the woman 
used for her home. 

To meet this style trend the com- 
pany engaged a stylist to work up ten 
new designs. New materials were 


used and the resultant products were 
high priced, designed for the cream of 
the market, to be sold through leading 
department stores. 

These comfortables, new in design, 
color and materials, met instantaneous 
success. Through them, Palmer sales- 
men were able to increase leading de- 
partment store outlets over 100 per 
cent. Department store buyers, stylists 
and merchandise managers approved 
these new styled comfortables because 
they were developed to blend with 

(Continued on page 584) 


More artistic 
tastes in the 
home brought 
a need for 
better designs 
in comfort- 
ables. 
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| Why 


>| this extravagancer 


~S OR years the Chicago Evening American has 
r, been sold on Saturdays for five cents, and all 
other Chicago evening papers for two and 


three cents. 


What might be expected is significantly not the 
re case. The Chicago Evening American is by a wide 
margin Chicago’s preferred evening paper on 
Saturdays as on other days. 


S- People in the mass are not given to consistent ex- 
travagance, even where only pennies are involved. 


ts Certainly they would not for years pay more for 
od ‘ egy 

i one newspaper than for another if they didn’t have 
th a genuine and deep-rooted preference to move them. 


Back of Chicago’s highest-priced Saturday news- 
paper’s lead in its field of over 80,000 copies, 
maintained for years, are very clear and very sound 


HICAGO reasons highly important to advertisers. The 
C Boone man will tell you those reasons—and you 


can’t afford not to know them. 
EVENING 


| AMERICAN 


: a good newspaper 
« 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


570 SA 1 GE. 
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February Newspaper Lineage in Sixty-One Cities 


In the newspapers of sixty-one cities 
listed below the total lineage for Feb- 
ruary, ‘1930, was 147,483,513 lines as 
compared with 160,032,129 lines for 
February, 1929, showing a loss of 12,- 
548,616 lines, or 7.8 per cent. Of 
the 214 papers listed, 46 showed gains 
while 164 showed losses, 4 no com- 
parison. This compilation is from fig- 
ures obtained by this magazine, the 
statistical department of the New York 
Evening Post and the Advertising 
Record Company: 


1930 1929 Change 
Albany ..... 2,079,528 2,021,164 + 58,364 
Altoona .... 789,936 876,183 — 86,246 
Atlanta 2,576,882 2,622,438 — 45,556 
Baltimore ... 3,302,254 3,419,773 — 117,519 
Birmingham 2,205,098 2,533,286 — 328,188 
Boston ..... 4,389,452 4,653,663 — 264,211 
Bridgeport .. 1,764,876 1,799,815 — 34,939 
Buffalo ..... 2,423,588 2,966,748 — 543,160 
Camden .... 1,541,982 1,691,870 — 149,888 
Cedar Rapids 597,554 663,879 — 66,325 
Chicago .... 5,826,180 6,791,874 — 965,694 
Cincinnati .. 2,971,050 3,260,292 — 289,242 
Cleveland 2,987,714 3,287,657 — 299,943 
Columbus .. 2,636,237 2,803,039 — 166,802 
Dayton 2,432,696 2,319,436 + 113,260 
Denver ..... 1,613,093 1,878,615 — 265,522 
Des Moines. 1,423,151 1,450,064 — 26,913 
Detroit ..... 4,074,112 4,603,326 — 529,214 
Fort Worth. 1,739,472 1,734,544 + 4,928 
et, ee 779,196 771,704 + 7,492 
po Rapids 1,419,992 1,766,548 — 346,556 
Greensboro . 489,707 585,354 — 95,647 
Hartford 1,973,872 2,299,767 — 325,895 
Houston 2,558,612 2,589,622 — 31,010 
Indianapolis. 2,423,643 2,739,420 — 315,777 
Kan. City,Mo. 2,708,809 2,951,089 — 242,280 
L’g B’ch, Cal. 1,306,347 1,491,021 — 184,674 
Los Angeles. 5,489,904 5,958,904 — 469,000 
Louisville 2,436,545 2,751,816 — 315,271 
Memphis ... 2,215,360 2,409,428 — 194,068 
Miami ..... 2,447,571 2,018,723 + 428,848 
Milwaukee 2,343,759 2,492,145 — 148,386 
Minneapolis. 2,422,302 2,688,104 — 265,802 
New Orleans. 2 942, 598 3,160,215 — 217,617 
New York.. 12,476,583 13,922,825 —1,446,242 
Newark 1,375,929 1,578,235 — 202,306 
Oakland ... 2,054,556 2,166,906 — 112,350 
Okla. City.. 1,448,728 1,540,620 — 91,892 
Omaha - 1,491,437 1,559,096 — 67,659 
Peoria. 2.55% 2,184,928 2,412,807 — 227,879 
Philadelphia. 5,275,875 5,954,596 — 678,721 
Providence 2,381,725 2,557,511 — 175,786 
Richmond .. 1,637,160 1,630,146 + 7,014 
Rochester 2,645,284 2,993,471 — 348,187 
St. Paul 2,286,788 2,450,616 — 163,828 
St. Louis ... 3,363,740 3.792.640 — 428,900 
Salt Lake City 1,624,140 1,680,700 — 56,560 
San Francisco 3,653,034 3,360,742 + 292,292 
Scranton ... 1,690,171 1,936,844 — 246,673 
Seattle ..... 2,440,493 2,542,683 — 102,190 
South Bend.. 1,517,031 1,636,760 — 119,729 
Spokane .... 1,845,368 1,936,543 — 91,175 
Springfield 1,251,306 1,391,782 — 140,476 
Tampa .... 1,101,254 1,112,384 — 11,130 
Toledo ..... 2,117,702 2,685,477 — 567,775 
Toveka 921,544 942.071 — 20,527 
Trenton E 761,477 841,005 — 79,528 
(i Cee 1,610,282 1,836,171 — 225,889 
Washington. 3,487,459 3,788,796 — 301,337 
Wilkes-Barre. 2,098,180  2,161.950 — 63,770 
Worcester 1,408,267 1,567.226 — 158,959 


Total ...147,483,513 160,032,129 —12,548,616 


ALBANY 
1930 1929 Change 
Knicker. Press... 689,327 761,626 — 72,299 


713,099 
677,102 


618,451 + 94,648 
641,087 ++ 36,015 


*Eve News .... 
Times-Union 


Totals ....... 2,079,528 2,021.164 + 58,364 
(American Weekly excluded in Times-Union.) 
ALTOONA 

1930 1929 Change 

ee) dear 789,936 876,183 — 86,247 

ATLANTA 

1930 1929 Change 

Journal ....5 <5 1,132,544 1,164,184 — 31,640 

Constitution .... 871,332 936,082 — 64,750 

Georgian &Amer. 573,006 $22,172 + 50,834 

WORE: askance 2,576,882 2 622, 438 — 45,556 
sates em 

930 1929 Change 

SOE iJ 054, 753 1,138,132 — 83,379 

ee 1.155.799 1,253,142 — 97,343 

American ...... 185,513 136,474 + 49,039 

ee 597,110 571,284 + 25,826 


| Ee EE 309,079 320,741 — 11,662 
TORS: 6054555 3,302,254 3,419,773 —117,519 
BIRMINGHAM 
1930 1929 Change 
Age-Herald ..... 582,792 689,444 —106,652 
TMOWE ho cid wawen L,177,398: 1; a 468 —180,110 
i | a ee 444,948 486,374 — 41,426 
BONS ss ccses 2,205,098 2,533,286 —328,188 
BOSTON 
1930 1929 Change 
gaa 1,219,532 1,206,930 + 12,602 
Gl ob Reknenaee 1,107,544 1,182,280 — 74,736 
ere 941,570 1,030,159 — 88,589 
+ dla (tab.).. 127,918 123,456 + 4,462 
Am. and Sun- 
day Adver. 529,223 560,099 — 30,876 
*Transcript ..... 463,665 550,739 — 87,074 
WOOMS: 505500 4,389,452 4,653,663 —264,211 
BRIDGEPORT 
1930 1929 Change 
Telegram ...... 587,636 623,629 — 35,993 
eee 594,594 636,049 — 41,455 
Sunday Post ... 110,016 106,213 3,803 
Times-Star ..... 398,328 362,605 35,723 
Sunday Herald... 74,302 71,319 2,983 
MORRIS: Gaisnics's 1,764,876 1,799,815 — 34,939 
BUFFALO 
1930 1929 Change 
Courier-Express.. 674,910 816,372 —141,462 
MD. ioe aie ne 60 600,590 1,000,566 —399,976 
PRIEWS: o-cncnkee 1,148,088 1,149,810 — 1,722 
S| aga 2,423,588 2,966,748 —543,160 
CAMDEN 
1930 1929 Change 
OUTED ssc sc0s 792,134 859,905 — 67,771 
eer 749,848 831,965 — 82,117 
MOCKS cacjcscn 1,541,982 1 de 870 —149,888 


CEDAR RAPID 


1930 1929 Change 
Eve.Gaz. & Rep. 494,200 531,941 — 37,741 
Sun. Gaz. & Rep. 103,354 131,938 — 28,584 
Totals 597,554 663,879 — 66,325 
CHICAGO 
1930 1929 Change 
*Daily News .. 1,451,232 1,582,164 —130,932 
Tribune ........ 1,977,684 2,267,817 —290,133 
Herald-Examiner 796,065 1,161,357 —365,292 
6 328,374 377,298 — 48,924 
*American ..... 920,040 1,088,523 —168,483 
EGOS. ciss.0ones BO2.78) 3 “aiewiesce 352,785 
SIOUINGL sxc05%  Seenxs 314,715 —314,715 
MOBS) cccawes 5,826,180 6,791,874 —965,694 
CINCINNATI 
1930 1929 Change 
1 ee 710,724 779,380 — 68,656 
* Times-Star 968,382 1,173,522 —205,140 
BNGuiLer os c000 993,608 1,042,524 — 48,916 
TTIDURC 00:04:06 298,336 264,866 + 33,470 
TORS: .sci0cus 2,971,050 3,260,292 —289,242 
CLEVELAND 
1930 1929 Change 
Plain Dealer .. 1,100,564 1,220,895 —120,331 
News-Leader 789,114 873,801 — 84,687 
POISE) oncccewas 1,098,036 1,192,961 — 94,925 
WOtOlS: cs:cciess 2,987,714 a 287,657 —299,943 
COLUM 
1930 8 1929 Change 
Dispatch - 1,382,769 1,535,361 —152,592 
BOUNTORL isc cisiesie 438,429 434,284 +- 4,145 
PEIGUED. ccsccus 815,039 833,394 — 18,355 
MOIS. saneaes 2,636,237 2,803,039 —166,802 
DAYTON 
1930 1929 Change 
PEWS. winiascaens 1,146,866 1,116,864 30,002 
Wheel asc scas 763,938 734,440 29,498 
Journal ........ 521,892 468,132 + 53,760 
ee 2,432, 696 2,319,436 +-113,260 
DENVER 
1930. 1929 Change 
re 508,689 678,812 —170,123 
PO. ovscscauss 1,104,404 1,199,803 — 95,399 
Totals: .sican 1,613,093 1,878,615 —265,522 
DES MOINES 
1930 1929 Change 
Register ....... 674,377 686,729 — 12,352 
CTPDURE ...6004 748,774 763,335 — 14,561 
"SOOM occ aes 1,423,151 1,450,064 — 26,913 
DETROIT 
1930 1929 Change 
PEOWS: ova coandk 2,078,496 2,339,526 —261,030 
PEPETRI cc Sica hate 915,530 1,137,276 —221,746 
es oe 917,616 1,126,524 —208,908 
*¢Det. Daily .. 162, Rieger +162,470 
Torals 4,074,112 4,603,326 —529,214 


+ Detroit Daily "started publication June 3, 


1929 


FORT WORTH 


1930 1929 Change 
Star-Telegram... 829,122 826,000 +- 3,122 
Record-Telegram 425,698 444,850 — 19,152 
BIOSS: accsecuceces 484,652 463, 694 +- 20, 958 
TOUS! csiciesiee 1,739,472 1,734,544 + 4,928 
GARY 
; 1930 1929 Change 
*Post-Tribune .. 779,196 771,704 + 7,492 
GRAND RAPIDS 
1930 1929 Change 
PIONS 8 i656 9.6: 62008 963,942 1,160,012 —196,070 
12 (7 1 (nr 456,050 606,536 —150,486 
SPOtAlS.. arcteialoicze 1,419,992 1,766,548 —346,556 
GREENSBORO (N. C.) 

, 1930 1929 Change 
Daily News .... 489,707 585,354 — 95,647 
HARTFORD 

1930 1929 Change 
Courant ........ 799,964 955,113 —155,149 
SPINS! <cnsevee 1,173,908 1,344,654 —170,746 
TOES: sca vce 1,973,872 2,299,767 —325,895 
HOUSTON 
: 1930 1929 Change 
Chronicle ...... 1,119,300 1,106,924 + 12,376 
Post-Dispatch... 928,396 935,620 — 7,224 
PRLESS. ansaseies.s 510,916 547,078 — 36,162 
HOUQIS: “csels.eivcs 2,558,612 2,589,622 — 31,010 
INDIANAPOLIS 

1930 1929 Change 

WINEWS: A vk ciesie 1,142,148 1,326,246 —184,098 
Bet oh srestcionisie 839,925 926,181 — 86,256 
*Times 441,570 486,993 — 45,423 
FOUIS: 5 owes 2,423,643 2,739,420 —315,777 

KANSAS CITY (MO.) 

1930 1929 Change 

Jour. hye &S.) 531,874 654,715 —122,841 
Star (E.&S.) f 1,381,871 1,470,218 — 88, 347 
*Star (M.) 795,064 826, 156 — 31,092 
TOBIS cswcuses 2,708,809 2,951,089 —242,280 

LONG BEACH (CAL.) 

1930 1929 Change 

Press-Telegram. 844,305 959,910 —115,605 
RUIN She atnrce ered 462.042 531,111 — 69,069 
TONS: Kasnces 1,306,347 1,491,021 —184,674 

LOS ANGELES 
: 1930 1929 Change 
Times eee 1,532,538 1,801,688 —269,150 
Examiner ...... 1,419,110 1,571,360 —152,250 
*Express 634,942 709,800 — 74,858 
SHCA kak wes 1,269,044 1,246,462 -+- 22,582 
PROCOIG: 6icine sss 40,494 327,992 -+- 12,502 
News (tab.) 293,776 301,602 — 7,826 
ROPAIS: <osine-sies 5,489,904 5,958,904 —469,000 
LOUISVILLE 
1 1929 Change 


930 
Courier-Journal. 1,062,123 1,087,184 — 25,061 


Herald-Post .... 581,618 659,635 — 78,017 
PTUs sescie vc 792,804 1,004,997 —212,193 
TOMS Seraces 2,436,545 2,751,816 —315,271 
MEMPHIS 
1930 1929 Change 
Com. Appeal .. 999,698 1,088,759 — 89,061 © 
*Eve. Appeal .. 630,168 "629,608 + 60 
*Press-Scimitar. 585,494 691,061 —105,569 
TOCS 45Acaae 2,215,360 2,409,428 —194,068 
MIAMI 
1930 1929 Change 
IPPANE. obese ceeisre 1,444,408 1,223,628 -+-220,780 
PHONE concerns 1,003,163 795,095 -+-208,068 
TOMS. caecewe 2,447,571 2,018,723 -+-428,848 
MILWAUKEE 
1930 1929 Change 


Journal «+ 1,267,109 1,330,552 — 63,443 
Sentinel ...00.+. 382,614 432,367 — 49,753 


ai | rn 147,901 171,609 — 23,708 
*Wis. News ... 546,135 557,617 — 11,842 
TOUS. cniseaers 2,343,759 2,492,145 —148,386 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1930 1929 Change 
PEBUDE ~icedcwe 947,891 1,059,701 —111,810 
JOUERAL «06 04 sci 952,870 1,070,188 —117,318 
| a voces Dele 558,215 — 36,674 
MOCHS Kecc:ec'cm 2,422,302 2,688,104 —265,802 
NEW ORLEANS 
1930 1929 Change 


. 1,301,510 1,390,440 — 88,930 
723, 724 — 34,113 
618, 224 — 37,648 
427,827 — 56,926 


TONS: 5.260% oe 5598 3,160,215 —217,617 
inka on page 587) 
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for men 


who want more | 


WESTERN BUSINESS | 
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The Oregonian Market is the fifth richest in America 
per capita. 


The Oregonian has the largest circulation of any 
Portland newspaper. 


The Oregonian carries the largest volume of advertising 
of any Portland newspaper. 


Readers pay practically as much for their Oregonians as 
they pay for any two other Portland newspapers. 


The Oregonian leads all other Portland newspapers in 
reader preference. (Portland Specialty Merchants Asso- 
ciation Survey.) 


Che Oregonian. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 


New York 
285 Madison Avenue 


Nationally represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
333 North Michigan Avenue 321 Lafayette Boulevard Monadnock Building 
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Television Makes Consumer Debut; 
National Distribution This Year 


Television is ready for the public. 
Jenkins Television Corporation of 
Jersey City, subsidiary of De Forest 
Radio Company, has just introduced 
through radio channels two models of 
its radiovisor—in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore and 
other Eastern cities—the users receiv- 
ing programs broadcast from the cor- 
poration’s Own transmitters at Jersey 
City and Washington. 

Distribution will be extended in a 
few weeks to Chicago when transmis- 
sion is inaugurated there and will be 
extended to the Pacific Coast before 
the end of the year. 

At present the company is selling from 
its own office through twenty-five 
radio dealers on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The pictures are received on small 
screens, about four inches square, but 
larger receivers will soon be made 
available. The two principal models 
—one for experimenters and the other 
for general home use—sell, respective- 
ly, for $75, without television lamp, 
and for $395, complete in cabinet and 
with the lamp. 

“Television, we believe, will comple- 
ment radio in much the same manner 
that talking pictures have expanded 
the facilities of the movies,” D. E. 
Replogle, general manager and assist- 
ant to the president, who is in charge 
of the development of distribution for 
the radiovisors, told SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 

“It completes the radio picture and 
enables broadcasters and advertisers to 
appeal to the eye as well as the ear.” 
Although considerable experiment has 
been made along that line, combined 
radio-television receivers will not ap- 
pear on the market for some time. 
“One of the first attempts to project 
television on a large scale will be 
made by our corporation under the 
auspices of the Jersey City Chamber 
of Commerce the week of April 
7-12,” Mr. Replogle said. “Broadway 
celebrities will broadcast to fifty pub- 
lic places—lobbies of theatres, Y. M. 
C. A., high school auditorium, etc.— 
in this area. 

“Our principal problem at this time 
is not the development of distribution 
but of building up of manufacturing 
facilities to supply the demand. Dis- 
tribution will [ through jobbers and 
radio stores. We have not yet found 
it necessary to advertise—although a 
promotion program probably will be 
undertaken as soon as we have dis- 
tribution. An advertising agency also 
will be appointed.” 


The radiovisor now being intro- 
duced in Eastern cities by the 
Jenkins Television Cor poration. 


Shell Starts Campaign 


on Five Specialties 


Fifty newspapers throughout the mid- 
continental territory will be used by 
Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. 
Louis, in an advertising campaign on 
a line of “‘specialties’—an oil, 
Kleanzit, a spot remover and a lighter 
fluid. 

A new member of the group—Fly 
Spray—will be introduced in the next 
few weeks. The others have been on 
the market on a limited scale for three 
months. 

The specialty division now has distri- 
bution, through jobbers, in twenty- 
eight states of that section. 


Sales Executive Directs 


American Hair & Felt 


Theodore Wilde, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, has been 
elected president of the American 
Hair & Felt Company, Chicago—tre- 
placing Van A. Wallin, who is now 
chairman of the board. 

Net sales of the company for 1929 
were $10,224,173; dividends, $324,- 
531. One of the company’s most 
successful lines is Ozite, a base for 
floor coverings. 


Heads Ludlow Typograph 


Arthur H. Hedley has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ludlow Typograph Company, 
Chicago, succeeding the late William A. 
Reade. Mr. Hedley has been with the 


Ludlow Company for twenty years. 
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British Farm Machine 
Makers Join to Fight 


American Invasion 


In an effort to combat American 
manufacturers of farm implements in 
export fields, Agricultural and Gen- 
eral Engineers, Ltd., London, which 
includes seventeen subsidiaries, and 
the Rushton Tractor Company and H. 
V. McKay, Ltd., of Melbourne, has 
inaugurated a program of cooperative 
sales effort. 

Branches have been established in 
Argentine, Chile, South Africa, India 
and Australia, and one is now being 
opened in New Zealand. In each of 
these countries studies have been made 
by. engineers and designers to ascer- 
tain the requirements and to test in 
the field the special type of machine 
required. Directors and chief sales 
representatives have investigated mar- 
ket conditions there. 

The company will handle products of 
competitive British manufacturers. An 
organization capable of providing a 
full range of farm implements would 
be in a stronger position to obtain a 
farmer’s regular account, executives of 
the company believe. 

England has just started the manufac- 
ture of tractors. British farmers pur- 
chase only about 1,000 tractors a year 
on account of the small, irregular 
fields of England with their hedges 
and ditches. 


Jewelry Chain Will Spend 
$250,000 in Advertising 


Coincident with the establishment of 
a Boston store, Gensler-Lee Jewelry 
Company, San Francisco, operating 
thirteen units throughout the country, 
announced this week that it will spend 
this year $250,000 in advertising— 
chiefly in newspapers, but also in 
direct mail, catalogs and magazines. 
In addition to eight California cities, 
the company maintains stores in Den- 
ver, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and 
New York. 

Hanak and Klein, San _ Francisco 
agency, has been appointed to direct 
the account. 


Four A’s Meet May 15 


The American Association of Advertising 
Agencies will meet at the annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
May 15 and 16—the quarterly meeting of 
the executive board being held at the same 
place, May 14. 


Launch Steel Magazine 


The Stee] Founder, a monthly publication, 
has been launched at New York by the 
Steel Founders’ Society of America. 
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size Do. 10—9% x 124—t10 fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 10 


Trimmed Sizes 


FOR 
Printed Pieces 
CUT WITHOUT WASTE 


FROM 
4 paper sheet sizes in stock 


26 x 29 
25 x 38 
32 x 44 
35 x 45 


and Warren’s Booxtet Envecores to fit are 
carried in stocks of paper merchants handling 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 


Use 


sizt No. 1—For envelope enclosures 

(Fits Warren's Bookles Envelope No. }) Cuts from 26x 29 
size No. 2—For small booklets or folders 

(Fits Warren's Rookies Envelope No. 2) Cats from 33244 
size No. 3—For folders or small booklets 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 3) Cuts from 25 x 38 
size No. 4—For letter enclosures 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Exnvetope No. 4) Cuts from 25% 38 
stiz No. 5—For pocket size pieces 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 5) Cuts from 32 x44 
size No. 6—For booklets and small catalogs 

{Pits Warren's Booklet Envelope No, 6) Cuts from 25 x 45 
size No. 7—For catalogs and booklets 

{Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 7) Cuts from 25 x 38 
size No. 8&—For purchasing agents’ pieces 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. %) Cats from 32x 44 
size No. 9—For filing size pieces 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 9) Cuts from 35% 45 
size No. 10--For large area pieces 

(Fias Warren's Bookidt Envelope No. 10) Cuts from 25x38 x 


SIZE No. 9—816 x 11—to fit Warren’s Booklet Envelope No. 9 


Size Qo. 8734 x 10$4—to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 8 


SIZE No. 7-6x9346—to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. ? 


SIZE Dg. 6—5 14 x834—t0 ft Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 6 
: size DYo. 5—5% x 7$4—10 fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 5 


SIZE NQ.'4--4 x94 “to fit 


SIZE DNo. 3-41: x 6—t0 fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 3 


Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 4 


{size No. 2—334 x $4—to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 2 
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SIZE No. 1314 x 6*4—t0 fit Warren’s Booklet Envelope No. I 
4 


The actual size of this chart is 11" x 17" 


Fit your booklet sizes to the Warren chart 


OUR booklet and someone 
ies may not differ much in 
size. Perhaps only a fraction of an 
inch each way. Yet one of them cost 
a lot more to print than the other. 


Why? Just because that fraction 
of an inch made one booklet a non- 
standard size. Special-sized paper 
and special envelopes had to be 
made. The job required special 


handling throughout. 


Your printer doesn’t make money 
on these special operations. But he 
has to charge you for them. They’re 
part of the overhead that odd-size 
jobs always entail. And 
they do come high! 


Why not avoid this ex- || rant 


ut 


tra cost? It’s easy enough Printing Papers 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 


and save money 


to do. And the quality of your mail- 
ing pieces won’t suffer. 


Just ask your printer for the new 
Warren Chart of Sizes for Mailing 
Pieces. It carries actual-size dia- 
grams of mailing piece sizes—plenty 
for all practical needs. There’s a 
swatch of envelopes, too, showing 


sizes that fit each mailing piece. 


Keep the Chart right under the 
glass on your desk. It’s a handy 
size—only 11" x 17". When you 
want to get out a booklet or folder, 
just select the size you need—and 


have your dummy cut to fit. 


That dummy will be 
standard. It will fit Warren 
standard envelopes. It will 


cut without waste from 


89 Broad Street, 


standard sized paper sheets. And 
those sheets fit standard presses— 
no waste press area. 


No waste time, either. Standard 
sheets and envelopes are always on 
hand at the paper merchant’s. Your 
printer can get them at a moment’s 
notice. He’s not held up by slow 
delivery. And he can give his whole 
time to turning out a really fine job 
for you. 


Ask your printer for one of these 
Charts. Keep it handy where you 
can use it. It will save lots of 
trouble in planning mailing pieces 
—and you'll be helping your printer 
to save your money. 

If he can’t supply you, write 
direct to us. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Grant Urges Sounder Analysis 
as Basis of Auto Sales Quotas 


The remedy for overproduction in the 
automobile industry is “not to be 
found in the abandonment of the sales 
quota, nor in the adoption of a less 
aggressive sales policy,’ but in their 
constructive and farsighted applica- 
tion, R. H. Grant, vice-president in 
charge of sales of General Motors Cor- 
poration, pointed out in a statement 
this week. 

The term “sales quota” should mean 
“that portion of a business in a given 
territory which the individual manu- 
facturer may reasonably expect to get,’ 
Mr. Grant explained. 

“Under the terms of this definition 
we must consider the economic char- 
acteristics of the territory, the past 
performance of the automobile busi- 
ness there, the ability of our dealer 
in relation to competitive dealers and 
his financial status. 

“Aggressive marketing practices of the 
industry have frequently led to the 
forcing of cars beyond the bounds of 
sound economics and it seems obvious 
that this is against the best interest of 
the manufacturer as well as the dealer, 
for while the dealer may be penalized 
more acutely and more quickly, the 
manufacturer is inviting bankruptcy in 
that territory, and the expense of re- 
organizing and living down the stigma 
associated with the local failure far 
outweighs the fallacious advantage of 
temporarily overselling the market. 
“And yet sales aggressiveness is es- 
sential under modern competitive con- 
ditions. If the automobile industry 
had followed a passive course it would 
never have played so important a role 
in contributing to American industrial 
prosperity. 

“The phrase, ‘consumer demand,’ has 
little more than an academic meaning 
except as applied to such fundamental 
physiological necessities as food, shel- 
ter and clothing in their most simple 
and elementary forms,” Mr. Grant 
pointed out. “When we get beyond 
that we must inevitably recognize the 
necessity for sales pressure of varying 
degrees. In fact, to assume any differ- 
ent stand is to attack the entire 
scheme of modern industry and our 
existing ideas of progress, cultural ad- 
vancement, higher standards of living 
and civilization itself. To be sure, 
many retail merchants in various lines 
have suffered heavy financial losses as 
a result of having had merchandise 
forced upon them, and the automobile 
business is no exception. 

“OF course, it may be argued on the 
other side of the question that many 
dealers operating big and _ profitable 


business would have never gotten be- 
yond the shoestring stage had it not 
been for the manufacturer’s insistence 
on an aggressive and intensive sales 
policy. 

But the time has come when the far- 
sighted manufacturer can ill afford to 
find consolation in the more favorable 
aspects of the case.” 

The rapid development of the auto- 
mobile industry in the last thirty years, 
Mr. Grant said, has attracted the 
“dramatic sales type” rather than the 
“conservative analytical individual.” 
“But we are entering a new era. We, 
in common with other stabilized busi- 
nesses, have reached a point where the 
profit margins are no longer wide 
enough to permit of loose manage- 
ment. Aggressive sales enthusiasm 
must be counterbalanced with sound 
business planning based on adequate 
facts.” 


W. W. Wachtel (left) and H. L. 
De Benham. 


Loose- Wiles Expands 
Its Sales Activities 


In connection with the organization 
of an enlarged general sales depart- 
ment, operating from its New York 
office, Loose-Wiles Bircuit Company, 
Sunshine biscuits, announced this 
week the appointment of W. W. 
Wachtel as manager of the depart- 
ment, and H. L. De Benham as sales 
promotion manager, with headquarters 
there. 

Mr. Wachtel has been with the com- 
pany for twenty years—since 1920 as 
advertising manager and since 1926 as 
manager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. 

Mr. De Benham joined Loose-Wiles at 
Kansas City fourteen years ago and 
has held several executive positions 
with the company. Recently he has 
been general sales representative for 
the company. 

B. C. Lawton, assistant advertising 
manager, remains in charge of the ad- 
vertising department at the central of- 
fice in Kansas City. 


Luckies Ignore Camel 
Charges; to Resume 
Newspaper Program 


American Tobacco Company will not 
reply to the charges of R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company of “false and mis- 
leading statements’ in its advertising, 
SALES MANAGEMENT learned from 
officials of American this week. 

The Reynolds campaign will be ig- 
nored and American will resume 
newspaper advertising on its Lucky 
Strike brand in May, with the same 
“It’s Toasted” and ‘Avoid That 
Future Shadow” themes and on the 
same scale as before. 

First recognition of American’s cam- 
paign on its heat-treated process was 
made by the Reynolds company in the 
inauguration of a new campaign for 
its Camel brand last week. Starting 
with full pages in practically all of 
the 1,944 daily newspapers in the 
country, large insertions are now being 
run several times a week. The Bureau 
of Advertising estimates that the first 
three advertisements cost Reynolds be- 
tween $350,000 and $500,000. 
Figures compiled by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT show that Lucky Strikes have 
made a greater increase in sales since 
their ‘Sweets’ campaign was in. 
augurated in October, 1928, than any 
others of the “big four’—Camel, 
Chesterfield and Old Gold—but that 
they are still behind Camel. With an 
average increase of about 15 per cent 
for these four, Lucky Strikes showed 
a gain of 31 per cent; Old Gold 24, 
Chesterfield 9, and Camel 5. 
American Tobacco’s own estimates for 
January, 1930, which have just been 
released to this magazine, show an 
increase of 27 per cent over January, 
1929, and of 18 per cent for Febru- 
ary. In these periods the entire 
cigarette industry gained, respectively, 
one-half of 1 and 5 per cent. In 
January Lucky Strike unit sales were 
up 698,000,000. American estimates 
that its brand is now well in the lead. 
Lucky Strikes’ advertising campaign is 
continuing on about the same scale 
and in the same media as last year, 
when more than $18,000,000 was 
spent. This figure is divided about one- 
third for dealer helps and_ special 
deals; one-third for newspapers and 
one-third among magazines, posters 
and miscellaneous media. 

Restoration last October of the whole- 
sale price of $6.40 a thousand—an in- 
crease of forty cents over that estab- 
lished at the outset of a price-cutting 
war between the “big four’ in ‘April, 
1928—is expected to add $30,000,- 
000 to the aggregrate net income of 
these manufacturers this year. 
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These beautiful Martel Covers 
of DU PONT FABRIKOID 


ATER EES 


OTHING succeeds |like an actively mer- 

chandised article. This is as true of a cata- 
log as it is of a motor car. And nothing succeeds 
in merchandising a catalog like a cover of du 
Pont Fabrikoid. 

Fabrikoid covers arouse instant attention. 
Why? Simply because such a wide variety of 
decorative effects is possible with this material. 
It will take superfinishing in one or more colors, 
gold orink stamping, embossing and air brushing. 

In fact, no other cover material combines 
so many advantages. In addition to its dis- 
tinctive design possibilities, Fabrikoid is ex- 


arouse instant attention 
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These Martel Superfinish 
Covers were executed in 
Fabrikoid by the Mueller- 
Pelz Co., Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


tremely durable. It is waterproof and washable. 

The leading publishers and binders in the 
country are using Fabrikoid wherever they want 
an unusual and unique cover effect. Ask about 
Fabrikoid when next you have a job that calls 
for something new and original in the way of a 
binder. Or write to us direct for samples and 
further information. 

Address: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Fabrikoid Div., Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian 
subscribers address: Canadian Industries, 
Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 
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General Mills Presents 
Two New Products; 
in New Campaign 


“Not out to make a whirlwind cam- 


paign immediately to popularize new 
products, but to lay the foundations 
for a reasonable share of the business 
which rightfully belongs to us,’’ is the 
policy which marks the entrance of 
General Mills, Inc., largest flour mill- 
ing organization, into the fields of 
breakfast foods and cake flour for the 
home. 

“Only a slight increase has been made 
in the advertising budget for the new 
products,’ Walter Barry, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Gold 
Medal Products Company, a subsidi- 
ary, told SALES MANAGEMENT. “The 
products—'Wheaties,’ a bran breakfast 
food, and Gold Medal cake flour,” 
Mr. Barry continued, “‘are expected to 
stand on their own feet with the pres- 
tige they inherit from other Gold 
Medal products. 

“Initial advertising is being run in 
four magazines and in trade publica- 
tions, under the direction of Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chicago. 
‘Light, not heavy bran’; “Transform- 
ed from a necessary food to a delight- 
ful and marvelously tempting dish’ ; 
‘A new form of wholewheat which 
makes children adore it and eat it 
every day’; ‘Nothing is taken out: the 
bran is there; the minerals are there; 
the carbohydrates and vitamines that 
make up the Staff of Life’; and ‘Light 
as a snow flake’, are some appeals be- 
ing made. 

“In the advertising of the new cake 
flour an attempt is made to educate the 
housewife with receipts which are 
guaranteed to produce results.” 

Radio advertising is also being em- 
ployed. 


NuGrape to Introduce 
Complete Drink Line 


Mavis Bottling Company, merged re- 
cently with the NuGrape Company, 
will introduce soon a line of carbon- 
ated beverages, under its own name, 
to supplement its own chocolate drink, 
and the eighteen other beverages 
manufactured under the trade names 
NuGrape and Nulcy. 

Northern headquarters of the Nu- 
Grape Company will be in New York 
and the company’s products will be 
bottled in seventeen Mavis plants and 
distributed by 400 Mavis trucks. 
NuGrape, said James M. Elliott, presi- 
dent, will be the first company to at- 
tempt direct national distribution of a 
complete line of beverages. 


Allyn B. McIntire 


Pepperell Promotes Six; 
McIntire Vice-President 


Three vice-presidents—Amory Coo- 
lidge, Donald B. Tansill and Allyn B. 
McIntire—have been elected by the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
Boston. Mr. Tansill was formerly a 
saies manager and Mr. McIntire direc- 
tor of sales development. 

R. H. Leonard has become president 
as well as treasurer of the company, 
and William Amory and Edward 
Lovering have been elected chairman 


and vice-chairman, respectively, of the 
board. 


Sylvania Tubes Plans 
a Poster Campaign 


An increase of $50,000 in the adver- 
tising campaign of Sylvania Products 
Company, radio tubes, Emporium, 
Pennsylvania, will probably be made 
soon to provide for an intensive poster 
campaign this fall in cities where the 
company has distribution. Sylvania 
Products is also increasing its advertis- 
ing and other media this year, which 
involves broadcasting programs weekly 
over a nation-wide chain, with special 
newspaper tie-ups. 


To Launch Aviation Daily 


Aviation Daily News, the “National News- 
paper of Aeronautics,” will be inaugurated 
at New York, June 2, by the Aviation 
Daily News Company, recently formed, 
with V. A. Kelly, until recently publisher 
of Airports Age, as business manager and 
publisher. Other business and _ editorial 
executives have not yet been elected, Mr. 
Kelly told SALES MANAGEMENT. Head- 
quarters are at 1819 Broadway. 


Standard of Indiana 
Gets Western Chain; 
Competition Grows 


The fight for control of outlets in the 
oil industry shifted this week to Colo- 
rado. The Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana has entered the retail 
gasoline distributing field there, by 
taking over the retail stations of the 
Midwest Refining Company, a sub- 
sidiary. Midwest will continue to 
produce and refine crude oil. 
Indiana’s step follows acquisition by 
Standard of New York of the White 
Eagle Oil & Refining Company and 
inore aggressive plans in that territory 
on the part of the Vacuum and Con- 
tinental Oil companies. 

The Phillips Petroleum Company al- 
ready has a strong chain of filling 
stations there and the Royal Dutch 
Shell and Sun oil interests have been 
making aggressive expansion moves. 
Midwest has about 250 filling stations 
in Colorado. It inaugurated its retail 
business in 1897, and until a few 
weeks ago marketed products under its 
own brands. In February, however 
Standard of Indiana brands were sub- 
stituted. 

In the meantime the expansion of the 
Richfield Oil Corporation of New 
York, subsidiary of the Richfield Oil 
Company of California, continued 
with the acquisition of Clifton F. 
Williams & Company, Schenectady, 
Operating gasoline stations in upper 
New York state. 


Poland Water Increases 
Advertising Budget 


An increase of 20 per cent in news- 
paper and 10 per cent in magazine 
advertising programs for 1930 has 
been made by the Poland Spring Com- 
pany, mineral water, Lawrence W. 
Lloyd, manager, told SALES MANAGE- 
MENT this week. 

The newspaper program will be ex- 
tended to include additional cities near 
points of distribution, Mr. Lloyd said. 
The company sells through grocery 
and drug stores. 

A ‘Moses Bottle,” shaped like the 
Patriarch with a staff, has been con- 
verted into an electric lamp for dis- 
tribution to dealers. This bottle was 
designed by E. P. Ricker, son of the 
founder of the company, and intro- 
duced a half century ago, under the 
biblical quotation, ‘‘Behold . . . thou 
shalt smite the rock . . . shall come 
water out of it. And Moses did 
so... .” Distribution of the lamp, 
Mr. Lloyd said, will start in June. A 
parchment shade is attached. 
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Deming Will Promote 
Salmon Nationally; 
Expands Markets 


“The largest campaign yet released to 
promote a brand of salmon, and 
the first of national scope,” will be 
inaugurated next month by the Pacific 
American Fisheries, South Belling- 
ham, Washington, on its Deming’s 
brand. 

Twenty newspapers and posters in 
larger cities will be the initial media. 
The campaign will start April 7 and 
continue to the middle of September. 
It will be built around E. B. Deming, 
who for forty years has been president 
of Deming & Gould, distributors of 
canned salmon and for twenty-five 
years president of Pacific American. 
Special emphasis in the campaign, to 
be directed by Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, will be given to salmon as a 
staple article of diet and to its low 
cost and easy preparation. Distribu- 
tion will be through Deming & Gould 
brokers through jobbers and retailers, 
and dealer helps consist of reproduc- 
tions of posters for store display and 
window strips and also special display 
pieces. The Fisheries have made ex- 
tensive plans to get dealers to co- 
operate with the advertising by 
displaying Deming’s and by offering 
it when a brand is not specified. 
Advertisements will carry coupons 
offering a booklet of fifty recipes. 
A publicity campaign to get publica- 
tion of recipes on women’s pages of 
newspapers is also planned. 


Ward President Denies 
Sears, Roebuck Report 


“There is nothing to the rumor” of a 
merger between Sears, Roebuck & 
Company and Montgomery Ward & 
Company, George B. Everitt, president 
of the latter company, informed this 
magazine this week, in denying re- 
ports which have been given wide cir- 
culation in business and financial 
circles. 

Mr. Everitt and General R. E. Wood, 
president of Sears-Roebuck, admit that 
there have been some informal con- 
versations on subjects of “mutual 
interest,” but there have been no ne- 
gotiations. 


Arthur Ingalls, formerly partner in the 
O’Connell-Ingalls Agency, Boston, has es- 
tablished his own organization at 126 
Newbury Street, there, under the name 
Ingalls Advertising. 


Gerrit Duys, for several years sales man- 
ager of the Tubize Artificial Silk Company 
of America, now the Tubize Chatillon Cor- 
Poration, has resigned. 


AutoStrop Sues Gillette 
on Patent Infringement 


Papers were to be served this week 
against Gillette Safety Razor Company 
by AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 
Inc., alleging infringement of Auto- 
Strop patents in the new Gillette 
blade. 

AutoStrop has had two patents on its 
blade for several years. The Gillette 
blade, now being pushed with a new 
Gillette razor in a $7,500,000 a year 
advertising campaign in this country, 


Gillette’s new blade with the corners 
eliminated 


has not yet been patented,—although 
Frank J. Fahey, vice-president and op- 
erating head of the Gillette company, 
in a circular to dealers this week, said 
that his company will defend its deal- 
ers against any alleged infringement 
of any patent by the new Gillette 
blade or razor. 

‘Sales of the new blade and razor have 
exceeded our expectations,’’ Mr. Fahey 
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The AutoStrop blade 


said. ‘We are still behind, but are 
catching up on our daily orders. The 
advertising will continue without in- 
terruptions. On May 1 we will in- 
crease our advertising list to forty- 
three magazines. We are now using 
weekly 288 newspapers.” 

The AutoStrop company will introduce 
soon a new razor to be sold with its 
double-edge, dotted, cornerless blade, 
the patented features of which form 
the basis for the suit. 


White Joins G. M. Radio 


R. H. White has been appointed adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager of 
General Motors Radio Corporation, Day- 
ton. Mr. White has had wide experience 
in this work with General Motors divisions. 
He was formerly assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Chevrolet Motor Company, 
where he was associated with John E. 
Grimm, Jr., then advertising manager of 
Chevrolet, and now vice-president in charge 
of sales of General Motors Radio. 
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KENDALL THURSTON has resigned as vice- 
president of Young & McCallister, adver- 
tising and printing establishment of Los 
Angeles, to become an account executive 
with Lord & Thomas and Logan, there. 
F. B. MALLory, who has been with the 
San Francisco office, has also joined this 
office as an account executive. . . . 
ALBERT G. DeGEN, formerly with the 
Western advertising staff of the American 
Magazine, has joined the Western staff of 
True Story, covering Memphis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and other Southwestern points. 
, . NORMAN A. FyFFE and WILLIAM 
REIMERS, JR., are now with Redfield-Coupe, 
Inc., New York, as account executive and 
art director, respectively. Mr. Fyffe was 
previously with Michaels & Heath, Inc.; 
Mr. Reimers art director of Huber-Hoge, 
Inc., and more recently with Raymond D. 
Levy Studio. . . . EARLE R. MACAUSLAND, 
advertising director of the Parents’ Mag- 
azine, has been elected vice-president of 
the Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc., 
its publishers. He was formerly vice-presi- 
dent and advertising director of Modern 
Priscilla Company. . . . J. LAMBERT 
SIMMONS has been appointed classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Cincinnati Post, 
succeeding BuRLEY LAURIMORE, who has 
been advanced to national advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Laurimore has been with the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, and Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany at Toledo; and Mr. Simmons with 
the Washington Post and News. , 
WILLIAM M. Price, for four years pro- 
duction manager and space buyer with 
Auspitz-Lee-Harvey of Chicago, has joined 
the Bott Advertising Agency, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in a similar position. ae 
EDWIN N. Haz_Lett, who has been with 
the distribution department of the 
Duquesne Light Company at McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, has joined the sales engineer- 
ing department of the Copperweld Steel 
Company, Glassport. ARTHUR A. 
FAILMETZGER is now New York City rep- 
resentative for the McCandlish Lithograph 
Corporation of Philadelphia. . . . Pat 
DowLING has been appointed to the gen- 
eral management of the Industrial Picture 
Department of the Metropolitan Sound 
Studios, Hollywood, California. Mr. 
Dowling was with the Christie Film Com- 
pany for eleven years as publicity and sales 
director. Curtis L. Mick will be produc- 
tion manager of the new department. . . . 
FRANK B. MorGan, formerly business man- 
agec of Building Age Publishing Company, 
a Chicago subsidiary, has been transferred 
to the home office of National Trade Jour- 
nals, Inc., at New York, as_ business 
manager and assistant treasurer. Rep S. 
Sty has joined the company in an execu- 
tive capacity, and HARRY T. BREEDING as 
director of sales promotion. Mr. Sly was 
formerly vice-president of the American 
Architect, and Mr. Breeding, president of 
the Breeding, Murray & Salzer Advertising 
Agency of Philadelphia. . ARTHUR E. 
WRIGHT, formerly account executive with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, has joined the 
copy staff of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
Chicago. . . JANE Irwin, for the past 
four years with the advertising depart- 
ment of Charles Scribner's Sons, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the Em- 
pire Carpet Corporation, New York. 


MAN AGEMENT 


McCorMIck & COMPANY, INC., Baltimore, 
Bee Brand insecticide; drug and food prod- 
ucts, export advertising to Jordan Adver- 
tising Abroad, Inc., New York City. 


GENSLER-LEE JEWELRY COMPANY, San 
Francisco, to Hanak and Klein, there. 
Newspapers, direct mail, catalogs and mag- 
azines. 


FORMOSA TEA and Mitsut & COMPANY, 
Ltp., New York, to Redfield-Coupe, Inc., 
there. Newspapers and trade papers. 


First NATIONAL PETROLEUM CORPORA: 
TION, New York, First National Benzol 
Blend gasoline and First National gasoline, 
to Charles Austin Bates, Inc., there. News- 
papers and direct mail. 


CLARK Music CoMPANy, Syracuse, to G. 
F. Barthe & Company, Inc., there. News- 
papers, direct mail and radio broadcasting. 


ALttoy METAL WiR:: COMPANY, INc., 
Moore, Pennsylvania, to E. A. Clarke Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Trade publications. 


F, RASSMANN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, barn equipment, 
to Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap-Young- 
green, Inc., Milwaukee. Farm papers. 


INbu, INc., Chicago, Indu hand jelly, to 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Ltd., there. 
Metropolitan newspapers. 


SILVERFILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
New York City, Silverfill—a silver-plating 
compound—to Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New 
York. Magazines and radio broadcasting. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTY COMPANY, Newton, 
Iowa, to Cole’s, Inc., Des Moines. News- 
papers. 


LuDLOW VALVE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Troy, New York, to O. S. Tyson & 
Company, Inc., there. Business papers and 
direct mail. 


Puitippr BOTTLING COMPANY, New York, 
Orange Natural account to Frank Kiernan 
& Company, of that city. | Newspapers, 
class magazines and outdoor advertising. 


BoTANY WorsTED MILLs, New York City, 
woolen fabrics, to Smith, Sturgis & Moore, 
Inc., there. Magazines, trade papers, news- 
paper rotogravure and direct mail. 


New YorkK STATE GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Syracuse, to the Z. L. Potter 
Company of that city. Newspapers. 


Dae LuGGaGE, INc., New York City, to 
Central Advertising Service, Inc., there. 
Class magazines. 


CALIFORNIA ANIMAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Oakland, California—canned dog food—to 
Emil Brisacher & Staff, San Francisco. 
Dog-fancier journals and larger metropol- 
itan newspapers. 


Vick May Join Drug, Inc.; 
Would Retain Identity 


Reports that negotiations are under 
way for a merger of the Vick Chem- 
ical Company, maker of Vick’s Vapo- 
Rub, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
with Drug, Inc., a holding company 
for various manufacturers in this field, 
and the Liggett chain of drug stores, 
were confirmed to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT this week by George Gales, 
vice-chairman of the board of Drug 
and Lunsford Richardson, president of 
the Vick company. 

“We have had some informal discus- 
sion with Drug, Inc., but nothing of- 
ficial can yet be announced,” Mr. 
Richardson said. “Our present man- 
agement, however, is still young and 
has never considered retiring in the 
event of such an agreement.” 


——2 


Drug Markets is now located at 101 West 
Thirty-first Street, New York. 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
fen. 4 4... 122 Jom 5... 1 
Jan. 11... 214 Jon. 12 ... 138 
ajn, 18 ... 118 Jan. 19 ... 142 
Jan. 25... 127 Jan. 26 ... 144 
rom. 1... 127 Bee 2 .... 10 
Feb. 8 .... 128 Feb. 9 .... 1 


Feb. 15 ... 129 Feb. 16... 147 
Feb. 22 ... 128 Feb. 23 ... 153 


Mier, 1 .... 120 Mat. 2.... 1 
Mar. 8 .... 120 Mar.9.... 147 
Mar. 15 ... 117. Mar. 16... 149 
Mar. 22 ... 116 Mar. 23... 153 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index ot 
Motor Activity is based cannnot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor cat industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


Will High Wages Arrest 
the Price Decline? 


(Continued from page 553) 
imperfect statistics indicate a depressed 
level from which it rose slowly on a 
long slant to the beginning of the 
Great War. 

But save for a moderately sharp 
bulge in the Civil War, followed by 
a corresponding dip in the panic of 
1873, the wage curve seems to have 
been wholly unrelated to the price 
curve before 1900. 

Beginning with hostilities in France 
and Belgium an entirely new factor 
entered into the situation. The wage 
curve not only went up nearly as fast 
as the price curve, but, save for a short 
drop in 1921-1922, it continued 
upward while prices were moving 
irregularly downward after the first 
sheer fall. 

Apart from all other considerations 
affecting prices, this single factor un- 
doubtedly affords sufficient explana- 
tion of the comparatively high level at 
which the price decline was arrested 
in 1922. It is a good reason also for 
believing that as long as wages of the 
masses remain high commodity prices 
will not pursue the long downward 
course followed by them in former 
peace periods. 


Additional Authorities 
Wages 


1913 to date—Index of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, including all classes of em- 
ployes. 


Weight 
Agricultural, Wages ........... 5 
ae eee 10 
Weachets, Salaties: .... o.6ss000% nes 5 
Ee ere 40 
Building, Wages .......0..e00 15 
Glericals WaGes nccis.sc screenees BS 
Unskilled Labor, Wages ......... 10 


1820-1913—Index from figures of the . 


Russell Sage Foundation, including laborers 
(40 per cent) ; artisans (40 per cent) ; and 
teachers and clerks (20 per cent). (Bur- 
gess, Trend of School Costs.) 


Percentage Expenditure for Food 


Per Cent 
1797—Sir Frederick Eden (English) 73 
1853—Dr. Ernst Engel ......... 67 


1901—Bureau of Labor Statistics.. 43 
1918—Bureau of Labor Statistics.. 38.2 
1926 —EsSthmate 26.60 cc es vides 08 34.6 
TSO == Bt GIAte cic. a ioreeva winless weer s 33 


Van Camp Sea Foods 
in 190 Newspapers 


One hundred and ninety newspapers 
in 175 cities are being used by Van 
Camp Sea Foods Company, Los An- 
geles, in its first national advertising 
program for White Star tuna fish. 

Emil Brisacher & Staff of Los Angeles 
is the agency in charge of the cam- 


paign. 
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General Foods Test 


Reserve Force 
(Continued from page 562) 


of business, whether or not it adver- 
tises and, particularly, which of our 
products it sells. Some of the find- 
ings were rather surprising to our gen- 
eral executives. In one territory, for 
example, we found we had 95 per cent 
distribution on cereal products, but 
only 4 per cent on another. 

“When we learned that Bill Jones 
of Greenville had not succeeded in 
selling five of, say, thirty A stores 
Maxwell House coffee or Jell-O, we 
take measures to get them. But we 
do not go to Bill Jones and call him 
down for it. Instead we have devel- 
oped in these test areas a new sales 
force, a sort of flying squadron, whose 
job it is to take the report and follow 
up our regular retail force and, as far 
as possible, to repair their omissions. 
They will be essentially merchandising 
men, working to help the retailers sell 
more groceries. They will, most em- 
phatically, not attempt in any case to 
load the retailers. 

“The men who make up the squad 
are general district men, operating 
directly under the district sales man- 
ager. They go from territory to terri- 
tory, as needed. 


Stimulates Salesmen 


“The knowledge that other men 
may come into their territories to com- 
plete their jobs has already proved 
effective in stimulating our regular 
sales force to close all possible distri- 
bution gaps among the larger stores in 
the test areas. 

“We do not claim, of course, that 
this program of getting detailed re- 
ports on each worth-while retail outlet, 
and then of massing our forces to 
close any gaps the report may show to 
exist, is in any degree revolutionary, 
but we do believe that it is a sound 
step forward. 

“It goes without saying that a 
manufacturer’s salesman has no busi- 
ness doing any work with the retailers 
which the jobber salesman can do as 
well. We do not intend to duplicate 
with either of our retail groups the 
work the jobbers are already doing, 
but we know there are many stores 
where the complete General Foods line 
is not carried, and these stores cannot 
be induced to add to their stock by 
carrying more of our products without 
special effort on our part. Although 
at least part of our line is sold in al- 
most every grocery store in the coun- 
try, there are still enough gaps, as far 
as individual products are concerned, 


to justify concentrated efforts to close 
them.” 


Two Markets 
in the Northwest 


Important 
Sales Factors 


1 
51.2 per cent of 
total population 
lives on the farm 


2 
Mere homes on 
highways than in 
all cities and towns 


3 
Merchants in all 
tewns outside of 
three largest cities 
depend iargely 
upon farm trade 


| 
THE FARMER has 
by far the largest 
circulation of any 
publication of any 
kind in the Nerth- 
west 


One is the large cities—Saint 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth— 
with 15.8 per cent of the popu- 
lation. It has its own media. 


The other is Northwestern 
Agropolis, first in population, 
firstin sales importance. It 
also has its own medium. 


Here is the biggest group in 
the Northwest—S51.2 per cent 
of theentire'population. More 
than 1,600,000 people. There 
are more homes on highways 
than in all cities and towns 
combined in this dominantly 
rural territory. 


Agropolis customers buy in 
small towns. Farm families 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
determine what these mer- 
chants handle. Orders from 
these small-town stores make 
up 75 per cent of sales volume 
for many Northwestern job- 
bers—a sales situation that is 
made-to-order ! , 


Northwestern Agropolis has 
its own publication. More 
than a quarter-million of these 
homes receive THE FARMER 
every week. No other medi- 
um even approaches such 
coverage of this key territory. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, 
New York 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, R. C. HAY, 
FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 


JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor. 


OMPETITION AMONG EQUALS: It is a sign 

of the times that Governor Brewster of Maine 

should go so far in behalf of independent business 
as to advocate modification of the anti-trust laws so as to 
allow trade agreements among competitors for the control 
of production, distribution and, to some extent, prices. 
In the absence of some such provision he sees industrial 
integration on an ever more gigantic scale swallowing up 
those who own and control their own businesses. Concert 
of action he regards as essential to self-preservation. . 
It is the threat of extinction which is driving independent 
retailers into voluntary chains as a means of defense 
against chain systems. Whether Federal sanction is neces- 
sary for voluntary factory chains to compete with factory 
chain systems is a question. The Sherman Act grew out 
of fear of the trusts. But under present conditions the big 
company, fattened by mergers, is exempt from its restraint 
as the measure has been interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
while the small companies run the risk of prosecution as 
conspirators if they join together on grounds of common 
interest to do anything that renounces complete freedom 
of action. . . . This anomalous situation was clearly not 
foreseen by the framers of the Sherman Act. Their pur- 
pose was to put an end to monopolistic combinations. But 
the subsequent growth of huge amalgamations under single 
managements has raised wholly new questions concerning 
the effect of the so-called anti-trust measures. Designed 
to prevent aggrandizement of undue power to stifle com- 
petition, these laws now operate as a bar to associated 
effort on the part of little business to maintain competition 
with big business. The issue has not yet been sharply 
raised. But there can be little doubt how public opinion 
will declare itself if it shall clearly appear that associated 
operations now forbidden by law are the only means of 
giving independent business a chance to preserve itself. 


es Ss 


ABELING BUYING AGENTS: Commercial 

travelers’ associations are rightly putting their in- 

fluence behind the Williams-Peters bill in the New 
York state legislature which forbids resident buyers to re- 
ceive fee, commission or gratuity of any kind from sellers, 
and to license such agents only when their compensation 
comes solely from employers who pay them to act in ac- 
cordance with their role. Another measure, the Feld bill, 
recognizes the right of the purchasing agent to receive 
emoluments from either side of the transaction or from 
both sides. . . . There may be some grounds for ques- 
tioning the propriety of licensing purchasing agents, 


® 


[580] 


though the weight of evidence favors such action. It is 
difficult to see any justification for official recognition of 
buying agents who have as much to gain from the sale 
as from the purchase of goods. Arguments for the Wil- 
liams-Peters bill dwell on its merits as a means of obviating 
confusion and checking tendencies to overloading. But 
these advantages are trifling compared with the advantages 
of legislation in behalf of straightforward dealing. Free 
lance selling agents who masquerade as buying agents are 
pestiferous enough in all conscience. To put the stamp of 
public approval on their practices would be to mock the 
principles of common honesty. 


— eA 


AXING THE CHAINS: Kentucky has passed a 

law to which the governor’s signature gave im- 

mediate effect that imposes a tax of 1 per cent 
on the gross sales of retailers doing a business within the 
state of as much as $1,000,000 a year. Retailers with a 
volume of $400,000 or less pay only one-twentieth of 1 
per cent. Between these extremes the tax is steeply 
graded. The law was urged for revenue purposes. Its 
real object is to handicap or oust the large national or 
sectional chains. Lawyers for the chains are sure no such 
discriminatory legislation will be sanctioned by the courts. 
Most s.milar attempts have proved abortive because of 
constitutional defects. It is manifest, however, that 
eventually a way will be found to give practical expression 
to popular feeling on the subject if public opinion crys- 
tallizes against the chains. Efforts in this direction have 
failed in the past, not because the right to use taxation 
as a weapon of destruction is in question, but because the 
sponsors of state bills have sought to have their emotions 
enacted rather than policies in the public interest. 
Just where that interest lies in this issue is not now cleat. 
The debate has been one-sided and lacking in factual 
foundation. The anti-chain movement is based largely on 
sentiment inspired by appeals to local patriotism, dislike 
of absentee ownership, and individual ambition, intensified 
by allegations of misrepresentation in the form of sensa- 
tional price-cutting here and there and lack of participation 
in community activities. The chains have been content 
with popular patronage as evidence of approval. But if 
they are not to run the risk of losing their case by default 
they will have to tell the story behind their prices and 
values in such a fashion that all can understand their 
place in the body social as well as economic. Merely to 
defeat in the courts badly drawn laws passed by popular 
assemblies will not advance their cause. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT ANTIQUE SOLD IN THE SEASON OF 1929-30 
a| ‘ 5 
was advertised in 
k THE 
4 
is 
yf 
le 
|. 
ig 
It 
eS 
2€ 
; and two weeks later 
) 
r brought $30,000 
at public auction in 
New York 
N- 
nt . . . . . 
he A magazine devoted to antiquities in all their branches; 
a furniture, silver, paintings, ceramics, and interior decoration. 
7 Edited and published for the cultured American who has 
ne the intelligence to enjoy and the means to buy costly things. 
ts 
or | An ideal medium to reach at moderate cost over 10,000 
ch discriminating, wealthy families. 
tS. 
of Beside every important antique dealer, the following It is suggested that the manufacturers of quality 
sat are already using THE ANTIQUARIAN as part of products of the following types should find THE 
- their regular advertising schedule: ANTIQUARIAN a splendid medium: 
ys- Gold and Silversmiths Draperies and Upholstery Fabrics 
Steamship Companies Atrmeatitis 
the China Manufacturers and Importers nn ioe 
i ni pei alias P Building Materials 
' Jewelers Yachts and Motor Boats 
ne Interior Decorators 7- Lighting Fixtures 
ns Transportation Companies Pinescovesion 
, Watchmakers Organs, Pianos, Radios 
a Furniture Manufacturers 
| Country Home Realtors All other merchandise designed for the highest quality 
- Glass Manufacturers market Resorts and Watering Establishments. 
on 
ike ‘ " 
bad Upon request we will be glad to forward a copy of THE ANTIQUARIAN 
ie and detailed information concerning the quality of circulation. 
sa- 
ion 
ent THE ANTIQUARIAN 
if 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
ult New York City 
ind 
eit Western Office Foreign Office New England Office 
to 333 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 33 Chancery Lane, London . Little Building, Boston 
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The writer of articles, the author, the speaker, the 
advertising man, the correspondent, the salesman, the 
lawyer—each to be ahead, to be more successful than 
his fellow man, basically depends upon greater brilliance 
with words. Hartrampf’s Vocabularies gives one the im- 
mediate abil'ty of perfect expression. 

As a test think of some word that you use repeatedly, 
turn to the index, and you will find hundreds of words,— 
compelling, flowery, terse—for the word you had at first. 
For instance, ‘‘beautiful’’. (See part miniature page 
above). Turn to beautiful and you find over 200 words 
for it. Prominent people in every profession have writ- 
ten us of the wonderful new word power Hartramp’s 
gives them. N. Y. Times says ‘‘The word groups are 
remarkably comprehensive.’’ See for yourself what word 
power this book can give you. Until all book stores 
carry send coupon for 5 day free examination. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Hartrampf Company, 3133 Gould Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Please send, delivery prepaid, Hartrampf’s Vocabu- 
laries, 548 pages, 6x9 in price and style checked below, 


for 5 day examination. If satisfied I will remit. Other- 

wise I will return it within 5 days. 

( ) $5.00 Full Lintex Gold ( ) $10.00 DeLuxe Gift 
Stamped Edition 
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Sales Executive 


Needed 


THE MANUFACTURER—Largest in its 


field; highest financial standing; long 
record of vigorous growth; still rapidly 
expanding. 


THE PRODUCT—New and adequately 
proven; extraordinarily versatile as to 
usage; every manufacturing plant and everv 
new building is immediate prospect; at least 
90% of existing buildings are likewise 
immediate prospects; possesses extraordinary 
patent background. 

THE JOB—To quickly organize and train 
large selling force; present sales force lim- 
ited; sales will be almost exclusively to 
consumers in all U. S. territory east of the 
Rockies; headquarters probably New York. 
THE MAN—Miust be sound, well balanced 
and with capacity to fit and to grow in fast- 
moving, fast-growing business; definitely 
successful record, also best character refer- 
ences essential; complete information as to 
qualifications, experience, references and 
salary expected in first letter. 


Address Box No. 235 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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The Pacific Coast — an Inviting 


Market for 1930 


(Continued from page 552) 


calls for a $12,000,000 expenditure 
for 1930, with a total cash investment 
of $40,000,000 in the state, while the 
telephone company’s capital expendi- 
tures budgeted for all the Pacific Coast 
states for 1930 total $65,000,000, or 
10 per cent more than in 1929. 

Among the developments in the 
public utilities field are the $36,000,- 
000 hydro-electric plant on _ the 
Mokelumne River, to be completed in 
1931, and the Salt Springs dam, upon 
which $4,417,000 have been expended 
in the past two years, while the capital 
expenditure budget of the power com- 
panies in the eleven Western states 
stands at $180,000,000 for the current 
year, Or a 5 per cent increase over 
1929. 

“We expect to spend approximately 
$200,000,000 on the Pacific Coast 
during 1930,” said Paul Shoup, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific, and the 
other transcontinental railroads plan 
similar expansions. 


Reason for These Conditions 


These conditions are not difficult to 
understand when we remember that 
this Western area is primarily engaged 
in the production of raw materials and 
the conversion of a part of them into 
finished products, and that the general 
increase in population averages about 
40 per cent for each decade, with in- 
dustries and commerce increasing at a 
still more rapid rate. 

While one can only guess at the 
gross output of these Pacific Coast 
states, it is Conservative to say that it 
might total $10,000,000,000 annually. 
We know that the aggregate ocean 
commerce exceeds 119,000,000 tons a 
year, and is valued at $5,150,000,000, 
and we still might be conservative 
with the statement that the taxable 
wealth, including cities, farms, fac- 
tories, forests, minerals, merchandise, 
railroads, cash in banks, etc., is per- 
haps not less than $25,000,000,000. 

From these facts it is apparent that 
this area furnishes within itself a tre- 
mendous market for the foodstuffs it 
produces, and for its locally manufac- 
tured goods. It is estimated that Los 
Angeles alone will command, during 
1930, a purchasing power of $3,185,- 
000,000. The remainder of the logical 
selling territory should double the 
amount. It is a known fact that hun- 
dreds of factories sell their entire out- 
puts each year without going beyond 
the local market, and this statement 


applies in a general way to the entire 
Pacific Coast. 

Neither must we, in appraising the 
1930 outlook, forget ocean traffic 
which moves continually, and increas. 
ingly, toward the markets across the 
Pacific. ‘“The sea-borne commerce of 
the Pacific states will dominate the 
Pacific area,” said Jefferson Myers, 
Commissioner of the United States 
Shipping Board, ‘‘and it is at present 
only in its infancy.’” This doctrine is 
universally accepted by the business in- 
stitutions of the Pacific Coast, and they 
act accordingly. 

The area is, in part—though by no 
means entirely—free from such eco. 
nomic reactions as occurred on the 
New York Stock Exchange, a condi- 
tion which was not true even ten years 
ago. The advance during 1930 may 
not be much above the normal. But 
we should bear in mind that this nor- 
mal is always above the yearly progress 
made in older communities, and also 
that the commercial and industrial 
momentum usually will be sufficient to 
carry the area well beyond all artificial 
disturbances in other localities. 


Training Is Big Factor 


in Knox Sales Expansion 
(Continued from page 555) 


it is a means of creating more profits. 

‘As a rule, we found the smaller 
stores more responsive. The large 
stores find it more difficult to get their 
men to attend meetings, and many of 
them, mostly large department stores, 
have their own methods of sales in- 
struction. The course requires store 
meetings once or twice a week, under 
someone in authority, to keep up it- 
terest during the three or four months 
necessary for a group of salesmen (0 
complete the work. 

“Another reason for our success 1s 
that the course is not merely a general 
and theoretical study proposition, but 
a system of training specifically de 
signed to overcome the handicaps and 
faults revealed by the investigation. 
We were able to show many retailers 
that these handicaps and faults existed 
in their stores, and that we offered the 
only means we knew of for theit 
elimination. 

“We did not limit the sale of the 
course to our own customers, but havé 
offered it to all retailers who are if 
terested. Our desire is to increase the 
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selling power of as many hat salesmen 

as possible, regardless of whose hats 

they sell, and the course has been de- 

signed solely to help good men sell 

more hats. Furthermore, after a sales- 

man has completed the course and has 

passed an examination, we give him a 

ntire @ certificate of graduation, which, we be- 

lieve, will be considered by any em- 

- the ployer as evidence of the man’s ambi- 
rafic § tion and ability. 

reas- “Still another factor of our success 

- the with the plan is our conviction of the 

e of | necessity of taking our own medicine. 

the Every official of the company and 

vers, wholesale salesman, as well as every 

‘tates f@ salesman in our retail stores, has com- 

esent j pleted the course and received the cer- 

ne is § tificate of graduation. I do not believe 

$5 in- there is a man in our organization who 

they § is not of more value to the company 

because of this instruction. It taught 

yy no | me a great deal about selling hats, and 


eco. @ I am sure that its value will be re- 
1 the | flected in better results from my de- 
ondi- partment for many years to come. 


yeats And not a single retailer who cooper- 
may ated with us has reported anything but 
But @ satisfaction with the course. 
: nor: “From our experience, I am con- 
gress vinced that one of the most valuable 
1 also @ things any manufacturer can do for his 
istrial J Own business is to improve the selling 
entto | abilicy of his retailers. He can ac- 
‘ificial } complish this by increasing the aver- 
age salesman’s respect for his calling, 
then proving to him that his earning 


— ins 

ability depends on what he knows 

about his business, and finally furnish- 

ing him with the means of acquiring This is Melvin Jones, Secretary-Genera. 
1 of Lion’s International. The hand which 


practical knowledge. ‘Anything that 
tends to lift the retail salesman out of 
srofits. } the waiter class will do wonders for 
maller retail distribution, and there is no 

large § doubt that our course of instruction in 
t their hat selling has accomplished it in hun- 
any of dreds of instances.” 


holds THIS Dur-O-Lite has already 
signed the charters of 2100 Lion’s Clubs 


Elance that write are the hands of business,— 
hands which, during their daily writing hours, sign 
the orders which keep factories running,—sales in- 
creasing,—profits growing. 


stores, Such hands do business with friends whose service 
les 1n- and product successfully meet modern standards of 
ie g EXtend Test Campaign purchase. 


Many prosperous and famous concerns today use 
Dur-O-Lite pencils as a means of promoting the 
Good Will that keeps their businesses successful,— 
imprinting them either with their own name or that 
of the customer or prospect. 


We have prepared a booklet for guidance of others 


up in fon Half and Half 


months | The test campaign on a new “ collaps- 
men (© @ ible” tin for Half and Half smoking 

_ ff tobacco of the American Tobacco 
cess © @ Company, which has been running in 


e 


eneral . ‘ +...3 ° 
ze rae opt newspapers for several months, in the use of Dur-O-Lite’s as Good Will salesmen. It 
tty dé will be extended soon to newspapers This isthe Dur. describes in detail the successful use of Dur-O-Lite 
Aly of Fort Worth, Texas O-Lite “Royal i i Ils Y h i 
pall Mthouch the” i | pe A pencils by many companies,—tells YOU how to write 
ae oe Cee ey and pearl com- new orders and enjoy repeat business at lowered costs. 
‘a ‘Bf 2 a number of cities, the company penton to hands 
P ee atwrite. 4 ? , 

retal ‘ does not plan national advertising on No. 151...$1.50 An inquiry upon your letterhead 
wer it for some time. will bring a copy by return mail. 
red the esa 

eif : 
t th United Promotes Ellyson The DUR-O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 
of the Donald P. Ellyson, who has been manager 4541 Ravenswood Avenue 
tae ot the cigar department of the United P 
ut , Cigat Stores Company of America, New Chicago Western Sales Representatives 
are I York, has been promoted to assistant to Eastern Sales Office Bert M. Morris Company 
ease the MH. J. Moffet, vice-president in charge of 26 Cortlandt St., 415 Transportation Bldg. 


ee “ 4 i Los Angeles, California 
Merchandising operations of the company New Yorn City & 


and its subsidiaries. 
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(Mana depart- 

ment stores 
gained 9.6% in Jan- 
uary sales, altho 
department store 
sales generally de- 
clined 3%. Here’sa 
good city covered 
by one paper— 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska’s HOME Newspaper 


February Total Paid Average 
128,036 daily 123,973 Sunday 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
National Representatives 


New York CHIcaco 
Los ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT 


The the 


Ambassador is 
pied-a-terre of many of 
the most important per- 


sonalities in advertising, 
banking and industrial 
circles. 


Hotel 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 5ist STREET 
NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC CITY - LOS ANGELES + PALM BEACH 


Big Stores Jumped at Our Line 
When We Gave It Style Appeal 


(Continued from page 568) 


tinted sheets, colored spreads and 
blankets. These Palmer products, 
wisely planned by the stylist, com- 
pleted the modern bed ensemble and 
added the correct note of accent to the 
bedroom decoration. 

Following the initial success of the 
ten new designs, department store buy- 
ers wanted styling in less expensive 
comfortables, even down to the $1.98 
comfortable. Jobbers distributing the 
Palmer line to smaller stores, sensed 
the fact that even the woman who 
could afford only the cheapest was 
style minded. 

This jobber and designer demand 
has resulted in numerous changes in 
the 1930 Palmer line. Sixteen more 
new designs are now included and 
more than 20 per cent of the line is 
radically different in design. Each 
comfortable in the entire line is 
brighter, and basic designs have been 
slightly modernized. 


Every Item Modernized 


Stylistically, these principles are cor- 
rect. The radical designs and colors 
were introduced from the top down. 
Suited to the type of outlets, the line 
is modernized down to the very cheap- 
est comfortable, where only slight 
changes could be made. In succeed. 
ing years, new designs will come in. 
Those now new will slip down the 
line as public taste develops. Those 
at the bottom will continue to be 
modified slightly to bring them up to 
date. Eventually, the entire line will 
differ greatly from its aspects before 
the styling renaissance. 

To herald this renaissance, consumer 
advertising in color started in the No- 
vember issues of two national maga- 
zines. As a proof of Palmers’ sagacity 
in revamping their entire line, there 
were hundreds of inquiries, 65 per 
cent of which came from out-of-the- 
way places. 

Trade paper advertising also has a 
share in the new program. Full pages 
announce newly styled items. Mail- 
ings of these advertisement reprints 
cover the market further. Fashion 
shows for style editors of women’s 
publications and promotion in model 
homes and store exhibitions spread the 
word. 

That the consumer and the trade 
advertising are having tangible effect 
is witnessed by a letter received from 
the Dayton Company of Minneapolis. 
It says, in reference to a reprint of a 


consumer magazine advertisement, 
“We very much appreciate your beauti- 
ful folder showing display of com- 
fortables. We kindly ask you to send 


us immediately samples of the quilts § 


which are shown on the twin beds. 
We are carrying those with the hand. 
kerchief corner also displayed in this 
reprint, therefore, you need not send 
us any of those. 

“We would also like a color assort. 
ment. In other words, one of each 
color in the same design, of moderate 
price, so that we may get to work on 
these immediately. We believe that 
when you prepare an advertisement of 
this kind you should get in touch with 
the dealers at least one month before 
you run such publication, in order to 
give the merchants opportunity to 
stock these so that when inquiries 
come we will be able to furnish these 
articles.” 

Palmer has a full line, selling from 
$1.98 to $100 each. Its salesmen 
sell on the basis of style, talking from 
an imposing manual. Talks to job- 
ber’s salesmen are making them con- 
scious of the possibilities of beauty in 
comfortables. The small store owner 
visits his nearest buying center four 
time a year. He sees there what the 
large department stores are doing and 
goes home to do likewise. 


“Salesmobile” Takes 
Sample Room to Customer 


(Continued from page 557) 
motorized. As our salesmen had to 
carry a trunk line, this meant furnish- 
ing them commercial cars, with panel 
bodies, in which they carried twenty: 
four sample cases. We have about 
forty such cars at present. 

“This method of transportation was 
more flexible, as the cars can be driv- 
en anywhere, at any time. They also 
eliminated the cost of having trunks 
hauled. 

“But they did not eliminate the cost 
of sample rooms or the necessity of 
unpacking and repacking. The sales- 
man still had to drive to a hotel to 
have his trunks sent up to the sample 
room, find a parking place for his caf, 
then go through the routine of um 
packing, getting his customers up t 
the sample room, then repacking and 
reloading his sample cases. 

“The ‘Salesmobile’ eliminates the 
sample room, with all that implies. 
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The salesman drives right up to the 
customer’s door, presses a lever, and, 
in ten seconds, his entire line is ready 
for inspection. There is no unpack- 
ing to be done, for the goods are all 
in closed drawers, which are opened 
one by one, as he shows his line. The 
surroundings are pleasant and attrac- 
tive, and there is nothing to distract 
the customer’s attention. ‘The sales- 
man shows only one thing at a time, 
and he succeeds in showing the entire 
fine. When he tells a customer good 
bye, he presses a lever again, and is 
ready to move on to the next stop, 
his ‘sample room’ contracted to the 
dimensions of an ordinary commer- 
cial car, and capable of as fast trav- 
cing as the law permits. There is 
no repacking, juggling trunks, or sam- 
ple cases, or other inconvenience. 

“The traveling time is reduced at 
least one-third, permitting the sales- 
man to cover more territory, or to do 
more intensive selling. 

“The ‘Salesmobile’ has proved to be 
a fast, dignified, convenient, and com- 
paratively inexpensive mode of travel 
for our salesmen, and a service to 
our trade. Many customers have 
complimented us on our progressive- 


B ness in introducing such equipment. 


Advertising Value 


“It also has some advertising value 
at present, while it is a novelty, as the 
newspapers give us a write-up in al- 
most every town it visits for the first 
time, and dealers sometimes tie up 
with it in their own advertising.” 

The patented body costs about three 
times as much as a panel body, Mr. 
Silbaugh said, but it is expected to 
pay for itself within a reasonable pe- 
tiod by the saving in time, sample 
toom charges, and handling of bag- 
gage, and in increased sales. 

The first such conveyance purchased 
by Wilson Brothers was used in cen- 
tral Illinois, then in Michigan, where 
it is operating at present. Mr. Sil- 
baugh said it would be tried in many 
different territories, under all typical 
conditions. The salesman in whose 
tettitory it is used takes charge and 
Operates it alone. This means a 
change of salesman every time it is 
moved to another territory. 

The conveyance has now been in 
use long enough to be past the ex- 
perimental stage, Mr. Silbaugh said, 
and it has proved sufficiently satisfac- 
tory to prompt Wilson Brothers to 
purchase two others, both of which 
will be in operation before this ap- 
pears in print. 

Several other sales organizations in 
different lines and in different parts 


of the country are trying out similar 
equipment, 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 


first in 
Texas in 
National 


Advertising 
Lineage, 


1929 


\ \ J est f ] ‘exas 
ealthy erritory 


IN THE SOUTHWEST 
ANS premiums, 
contests, prizes or promotional 


schemes, the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 


gram and _ Record-Telegram has 
amassed the greatest number of re- 
sponsive reader-buyers in the South- 
west, simply because it is a good 


newspaper... 


,O00O 


READER- BUYERS 


More important to you—your adver- 
tising charges in the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram and Record-Telegram 
are fired square into the homes of 
125,000 reader-buyers, whose spend- 
able money is $200 greater per 
buyer than the national average. 
Advertising charges fired into a 
region that produces $2,000,000 of 
new wealth each day . . . whose re- 
sources—yet 70% undeveloped—at- 
tract 2,000 new builder-buyers each 
week! Messages borne on the wings 
of a medium with prestige unap- 
proached in this region. This is a 
territory you cannot afford to over- 
look—and by no other means can 
you cover it so thoroughly as by the 
Star-Telegram and Record-Telegram 
... “It’s a ten-to-one-buy for the 
advertiser’s dollar.” 


Fort WorRTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


AMON G. CARTER 
President and Publisher 


A. L. SHUMAN 


Vice-President and Ady. Director 


Charter Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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THE 
Y.W.C.A. CAMPS 


With attendance of more than 


100,000 GIRLS 


Offers you a huge MARKET for 
your products 


Complete your sales campaign and 
make record sales this year through 


The “Y” Service of the Advertising 
Department of 


THE WOMANS 
PRESS 


The official national magazine of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 


For complete plan of services to 
fit your particular product, write 


Clara Janouch, Adv. Mgr. 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


5 KEY 
Markets In 


Texas 


Dallas San Antonio 
Fort Worth —~ Houston 
Beaumont 


A Department of Com- 
merce survey of Beaumont 
Trade Territory conclu- 
sively proves it to be the 
Fifth Market in Texas and 
the Third Market for 
Louisiana. 


No campaign will be com- 
plete without the 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
AND 


Tue BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 
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Seventy-Five Big Magazine 
Advertisers—How They Grew 


(Continued from page 566) 


record for the largest expenditure in 
national magazine advertising by one 
company in a single year. 

“At the other end of the scale we 
find the seventy-fifth position attained 
in 1913 by an expenditure of $65,211. 
In 1929, in contrast with this modest 
sum, two companies are tied for a sev- 
enty-fifth position with an expenditure 
of $421,000. It is impressive to 
realize that these two companies, 
which divide the seventy-fifth position 
in 1929, spent more than any com- 
pany but one in the entire list in 1913 
and each spent $54,000 more than the 
second in the 1913 list. Four hundred 
and twenty-one thousand dollars for 
the seventy-fifth position is another 
entirely new record, not merely for re- 
cent years, but for all past years. 

“In comparing items in these dif- 
ferent charts one striking comparison 
comes immediately to light, i.e., the 
comparison between the total amount 
spent by the seventy-five ranking ad- 
vertisers and the total spent by the 
whole group of national advertisers, 
some 1,600 all told. While the total 
group expenditure has been growing 
from twenty-five to one hundred and 
fifty-five million, the seventy-five 
rankers have increased their advertis- 
ing investments from slightly over ten 
million to sixty-one million. In other 
words, these seventy-five companies 
spent in 1929 nearly two and a half 
times as much as the entire advertis- 
ing field invested in 1913. 

“It is natural that these seventy-five 
rankers should show an average in- 
crease greater than the average increase 
shown by the field as a whole. And 
this is, of course, true. The average in- 


crease of the seventy-five ranking ad- 
vertisers over this period of seventeen 
years amounts to 483 per cent, whereas 
the average increase of the 1913 adver. 
tisers who were still advertising in 
1929 was 165 per cent. On the other 
hand, the field as a whole has shown a 
double increase and that accounts for 
its rise from twenty-five million to one 
hundred and fifty-million dollars. Not 
only has the average investment of this 
entire group increased but the num- 
ber of individual concerns so investing 
has also increased. In 1913 we had 
714 companies investing an average of 
$35,339, making a total of twenty-five 
million dollars. In 1929 the number 
of these advertisers had increased to 
1,646 and they were spending an aver- 
age of $93,500, a total of one hun- 
dred and fifty-five million dollars. 
One other thing that stands out promi- 
nently in the chart above is the much 
greater effect which the inflation years 
of 1919 and 1920 had on the field 
as a whole than they had on the sev- 
enty-five ranking advertisers. In fact, 
there is little indication in the line of 
these seventy-five rankers as to the 
real business upheaval that manifested 
itself in these two years. The curve 
shows nothing but the most graduai 
rise and fall at this point.” 

Next week we will show how the 
smaller advertisers performed during 
the same seventeen-year period. 


R. F. Marshall has been appointed adver- 
tising manager for all divisions of _ the 
Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, maker of electric motors, generators, 
fans, hoists and household appliances. Mt. 
Marshall has been a member of the ad- 
vertising department. 
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February Newspaper 
Lineage 
(Continued from page 570) 


1930 1929 Change 

Bronx H. News 402,981 450,433 — 47,452 
I. abecwes 1,987,548 2,343,770 — 356,222 
Her.-Tribune.. 1,328,977 1,506,133 — 177,156 
WOORIE. dees. 00 849,020 1,051,509 — 202,489 
American .... 898,899 954,972 — 56,073 
(ere 944,906 929,029 + 15,877 
*Mirror ...... 188,648 206,397 — 17,749 
WOO o:0 6.0 s0'e:0 1,229,086 1,332,860 — 103,774 
*Journal ..... 999,768 1,074,318 — 74,550 
*Eve. World . 738,435 780,434 — 41,999 
NE «6616-6005. 375,480 470,758 — 95,278 
“Graphic ..... 258,125 274,351 — 16,226 
*Telegram ... 409,103 452,835 — 43,732 
Brooklyn Eagle 1,150,313 1,260,122 — 109,809 
*Brooklyn St. 

Wit 24.65: 296,869 406,382 — 109,513 
Brooklyn Times 418,425 428,522 — 10,097 

Tals) cic 12,476,583 13,922,825 —1,446,242 


** These are Advertising Record figures. 
** NEWARK 


1930 1929 Change 

Eve. News .... 1,375,929 1,578,235 —202,306 
** No other figures available for Newark. 

OAKLAND 

1930 1929 Change 

Tribune ........ 1,323,840 1,441,132 —117,292 

*Post-Inquirer.. 730,716 725,774 + 4,942 

TOMS: sa scoaate 2,054,556 2,166,906 —112,350 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
1930 1929 Change 


D. Oklahoman . 549,865 563,041 — 13,176 
§. Oklahoman . 231,759 278,512 — 46,753 


PUES) darSsiaecoe's 667,104 699,067 — 31,963 
DORIS osceces 1,448,728 1,540,620 — 91,892 
OMAHA 

1930 1929 Change 

World-Herald... 928,686 984,214 — 55,528 

Bee-News ...... 562,751 574,882 — 12,131 

NOUS vos cc tee 1,491,437 1,559,096 — 67,659 

PEORIA 

1930 1929 Change 

NOUIDAL cele Seis 818,509 954,355 —135,846 

*Transcript .... 530,414 551,850 — 21,436 

EME bc aes Sarees 836,005 906,602 — 70,597 

U0) ee 2,184,928 2,412,807 —227,879 

PHILADELPHIA 

1930 1929 Change 

MGQUIFED se seies 1,182,630 1,340,605 —157,975 

Record ccc acca 527,540 686,569 —159,029 

Ln eae 851,302 997,670 —146,368 

*Eve. Ledger .. 811,683 934,954 —123,271 

*Hulletin . oo. 1,426,425 1,513,518 — 87,093 

INGWS. arti crass 476,295 481,280 — 4,985 

NOES. ox oas's5 5,275,875 5,954,596 —678,721 

PROVIDENCE 

1930 1929 Change 

WORtIaL -iisce-cie os 785,877 767,391 + 18,486 
"Bulletin <2... 1,110,418 1,114,902 — 4, 

+Tribune ...... 234,204 —234,204 


*News-Tribune. . 460,733 376,220 + 84,513 


Sunday News- 
BONO 620c- 24,697 64,794 — 40,097 


Fotals. o.330<+ 2,308,725 _. 2.557.510 —t75,786 

+ The Providence News absorbed the Tribune 
and on December 11, 1929, the first issue of the 
News-Tribune was published. 


RICHMOND 
1930 1929 Change 
*News-Leader .. 873,488 856,044 + 17,444 
Times-Dispatch.. 763,672 774,102 — 10,430 
Totals ....... 1,637,160 1,630,146 + 7,014 
ROCHESTER 
1930 1929 Change 
Journal-American 723,942 815,794 — 91,852 
*Times Union .. 986,094 1,081,665 — 95,571 
Dem. & Chron.. 935,248 1,096,012 —160,764 
Totals ....... 2,645,284 2,993,471 —348,187 
ST. PAUL 
1930 1929 Change 
*Dispatch See 712,236 866,894 —154,658 
Pioneer-Press ... 805,798 881,720 — 75,922 
WS or 768,754 702,002 + 66,752 
ROUIS 005.) 2,286,788 2,450,616 —163,828 


ST. LOUIS 
1930 1929 Change 
Post-Dispatch... 1,623,440 1,792,840 —169,400 
Globe-Democrat.. 861,000 1,077,600 —216,600 


Star Cebcke Sk eark 555,300 616,500 — 61,200 

Li a td 324,000 305,700 + 18,300 

TOME 3 decs 3,363,740 3,792,640 —428,900 
SALT LAKE CITY 

‘ 1930 1929 Change 

Tribune ....... 836,038 873,656 — 37,618 

Telegram ...... 403,312 435,596 — 32,284 


And what it means— 


To Syracuse 


To Advertisers 


DAILY 61,222 NET PAID 


New York 
Chicago 
Detroit 


... a tremendous improvement— 
the elimination of railroads cross- 
ing streets at grade—and the 
bringing of a new life to the entire 
business district. 


. .. a thirty million dollar addi- 
tion to an already potentially rich 
market during the next three years 
—added purchasing power for 
automobiles, radios, foods and all 
kinds of advertised products. 


This market of homes is 
most thoroughly influenced by its 
time-tested and steadily-growing 
newspaper—The Post-Standard. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 
Representatives 


“Reaches the Buying Power of Central New York” 


SALES QUOTAS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


This volume has been written to assist th 
in business through the use 
It is the first complete 


tation and practice. 


subject matter is grouped under five natural divisions: 
Ill. The Company As a Quota Determinant. 


IV. The Quota In Operation. 


V. An Example of Quota Practice. 


Consists of 254 pages, including 56 charts, diagrams, etc. 


Remittance Should Accompany Order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue 


Book Service 


New York, N. 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


SUNDAY 69,879 NET PAID 


e sales manager in meeting the growing competition 
of sales quotas. 
statement of the underlying theory of various kinds of quotas, the use 
of market analysis, the application of scientific methods to quota setting and the quota in 


The 


e 


I, Introduction. 
Il. The Market As a Quota Determinant. 


Price, postpaid, $4.00 
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384,790 371,448 + 13,342 


DANS xscwney 1,624,140 1,630,700 — 56,560 
** SAN FRANCISCO 
1930 1929 Change 
OITR . weed sess 56,945 50,199 6,746 
PIMEWE: vs 50 i050 53,821 37,963 15,858 
Chronicle ...... 65,258 62,575 2,683 
Examiner ...... 84,907 89,316 — 4,409 
MURIR. ote 260,931 240,053 -++ 20,878 
** These lineage figures are in inches. 
SCRANTON 
1930 1929 Change 
*Times .. 882,273 1,015,770 —133,497 
*Republican 485,282 559,342 — 74,060 
PROD cacuseeeus 322,616 361,732 — 39,116 
ARIS. snes 1,690,171 1,936,844 —246,673 
SEATTLE 
1930 1929 Change 
fr a ee 1,201,812 1,193,560 + 8,252 
Post-Intelligencer 744,419 840,568 — 96,149 
ORIOL 445020860186 494,262 508,555 — 14,295 
Totals . 2,440,493 2,542,683 —102,190 
SOUTH BEND 
TEDONS cssneees 790;097 825,090 — 74,733 
News Times ... 766,674 811,670 — 44,996 
MRIS. sxcauss 1,517,031 1,636,760 —119,729 
SPOKAY 
1930 1929 Change 
(All papers) .. 1,845,368 1,936,543 — 91,175 
SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) 
1930 1929 Change 
Republican, 
News & Union. 1,251,306 1,391,782 —140,476 
TAMPA 
1930 1929 Change 
Tribune ........ 666,330 696,906 — 30,576 
PRUNES cakeeese 434,924 415,478 + 19,446 
SOMIS « 6s.0060% 1,101,254 1,112,384 — 11,130 
TOLEDO 
1930 1929 Change 
23 | ee 956,986 1,252,002 —295,016 
*News-Bee . 606,204 766,459 —160,255 
Times (M.) 236,726 271,110 — 34,384 
Times (S.) 317,786 395,906 — 78,120 
AOS .acicciae 2,117,702 2,685,477 —567,775 
TOPEKA 
1930 1929 Change 
Daily Capital 570,578 621,663 — 51,085 
*State Journal .. 350,966 320,418 + 30,548 
MOORS. SicSinees 921,544 942,071 — 20,527 
TRENTON 
1930 1929 Change 
*Eve. Times ... 633,730 687,632 — 54,102 
Sunday Times- 
Advertiser ..... 127,747 153,373 — 25,626 
SOHNE: ccaeuns 761,477 841,005 — 79,528 
TULSA 
1930 1929 Change 
i eee 747,621 843,643 — 96,022 
WOE. .ocs cues 862,661 992,528 —130,867 
POMS: ssxnaee 1,610,282 1,836,171 —225,889 
WASHINGTON 
1930 1929 Change 
ere ee 1,738,761 1,971,017 —232,256 
Poe 581,519 707,391 —125,872 
*Eve. Times 539,035 516,555 22,480 
Cl ee 402,287 399,972 2,315 
*Eve. News 225,857 193,861 -+- 31,996 
AWRIS: Siéccase 3,487,459 3,788,796 —301,337 
WILKES-BARRE 
1930 1929 Change 
*Times Leader... 825,048 823,452 + 1,596 
PRECONM | 6.0000: 828,800 896,854 — 68,054 
*Eve. News 444,332 441,644 + 2,688 
Totals . 2,098,180 2,161,950 — 63,770 
WORCESTER 
1930 1929 Change 
Telegram .....:. 774,161 855,316 — 81,155 
SGazette ....000 634,106 711,910 — 77,804 
Oo ee 1,408,267 1,567,226 —158,959 


*No Sunday Edition. 


January Lineage in Portland 


Lineage figures of Portland, Oregon, 
newspapers for January as reported in 
SALES MANAGEMENT were misleading in 
that those of the Journal were given by 
single lines while those of the other papers 
were by inches. Following is the correct 
record by inches for all papers: 


1930 1929 Change 

Oregonian ....... 57,634 66,237 — 8,603 
Journal ..... 53,711 53,642 + 69 
Telegram 38,089 34,960 + 3,129 
a ee 25,627 _ 25,453 + 174 
BIOL. cexcstwer 175,061 180,292 — 5,231 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


POSITION WANTED 


tional experience. 
sition or develop smaller one. 
organization which he developed to leader in its 
line after bankers classed it hopeless. Mr. Organi- 
zation official, it will pay you to write for details. 
Address Box 234, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES-ADVERTISING MANAGER.  EXCEP- 
Can handle big national propo- 


Now head of 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY. SALES SECURED FOR 


our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
a C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


His first purchase $12. 


Within four years his sales were na- 
35 years’ 


Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
arid present position protected. Established twenty 


‘years. Send only mame and address for details, 
i Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES — CAPABLE OF EARNING 
from $5,000 to $50,000 per year can make profit- 
able contacts in all parts of the United States 
through out service. Confidential and_ reliable, 
Write for particulars, Associated Executive Service, 
Inc., 1204 Colonial Blde.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


PH Ol OS LAt > 


COMMERCE 
PHOTO-PRINT CORP 


42 Broadway 33West42% St. 8OMaiden Lane 
Tel LONgacre 8645 


PHOT QOGRAPES 


‘GIBBONS 


her atlas on 15 days’ 


322 pages. Atlas 
Closed Measures 
16,” x 22”. 
Shipping Weight 
25 Pounds. 


RAM’S LOOSE-LEAF 


Price 


$25.00 


Including One 
Year’s Map Cor- 
rection Service. 


The last word in atlas equipment—designed especially to meet general business needs— 
accurate, clear, complete, compact—beautiful and practical loose-leaf binding—reasonable 
initial cost. Kept always up-to-date with correction service at extremely moderate annual 


expense. 


Commercial Maps in Four Colors 
States, provinces and countries of North and 
South America, with principal maps of Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa. 

Road Maps 
Entire United States and Lower Canada in de- 
tail, showing type of road surface, State and 
Federal road numbers, etc. 
State Outline Maps 
Black and white, showing only names and 
outlines of counties. 


Indexes 
Very complete. Show all cities, villages and 
post-offices. State indexes adjoin the maps. 
Political Divisions 
478 political divisions throughout the world 
all listed in table of contents and gazetteer. 
Loose-Leaf Binding 


Heavy loose-leat binding, two-toned antique 
art leather, hand-tooled eftect. With loose-leaf 
construction, you can use maps from the atlas 


where necessary or convenient, and procure 
additional maps when desired. 


Correction Service 


Copies of all new or revised maps as pre- 
pared for succeeding editions furnished at 
charge of only $5.00 per year. Five-year 
service keeping atlas always up-to-date figures 
only $45.00, including initial cost of atlas— 
an average of only $9.00 per year. This serv- 
ice is optional but is available if desired. 


CRAM’S MODERN REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


This atlas is the same as Cram’s Commercial Atlas, with 75 additional 


pages and including large maps of all foreign countries. It can be 
supplied with the same map correction service, to keep it up-to-date. 


roval to any satis- 
orily rated house or 
onsible buyer. Spp- 

on order which 
S 1S desired. 


Price $30.00. 


32 E. Georgia Street 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Map Makers for Over 60 Years 


Established 1867 


Rhdiee 


Commercial Atlas 


Cram’s Modern Refer 
ence Atlas of the World 
and Cram’s Loose-Leai 


Correction Service. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Write for complete in- 
formation about Cram's 


or 


Liberty guarantees 


2,/00,000 


TIBERTY circulation, now at new high 
«levels, continues its upward swing. 

For 1931, Liberty guarantees 2,700,000 
average net paid circulation. However, new 
rates will not be effective until the issue of 
April 11, 1931. 

Liberty’s new guarantee follows a record of 
public demand never before accorded any 
magazine. 

For the last six months of 1929 our average 
net paid circulation was 2,269,586. (A. B. C. 
publisher’s statement.) 

Our guarantee was 2,000,000. The adver- 
tiser’s bonus averaged 269,586 per issue. 

Net paid circulation for December averaged 
254395524. 

Liberty as usual delivered more than it 
promised! 

For 1930, Liberty guarantees an average of 


average net paid circulation for 1931 


2,250,000 net paid circulation. This figure 
was reached back in 1929. 

Liberty’s growth continues. Every issue 
brings us closer to the goal we have set for 
ourselves: the largest magazine circulation in 
the world. 

Editorial content alone wields the power 
that persuades nearly two and one-half mil- 
lions of persons to buy Liberty every week. 
Liberty’s millions have come voluntarily 
without subscription methods, without solic- 
itors, special rates, clubs, or premiums. Our 
circulation remains 99% newsdealer. 

Put this virile advertising force to work for 
you now: Greatest circulation growth of any 
magazine . . . Strongest concentration in 
major markets . . . Lowest advertising cost 
among major magazines . . . Biggest news- 
dealer sale of any magazine. 


We estimate that before 1935 
Liberty will have the largest 


magazine circulation in the 


world . . QR ALP, a 


ib Cty 
) | er 220 East 42nd Street, New York 


